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Every Editor has to choose. Will he write for the mob? 
Or for that relatively small fraction who---by using their 
minds---become masters of their times ? 


For THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, its choice is made. Its 
“dear public’ cannot be satisfied with slap-stick and 
ballyhoo. They demand, along with a saving dash of 
humor to be sure, a serious grappling with the urgent 
problems confronting students today. 


Students and disarmament (on the campus as well as 
off!) Sex, Religion and Life, Athletics, Fraternities, 
The break-down of the old education and what is being 
done about it, How, amid growing unemployment of 
college graduates, should | choose my life work---these 
are some of the questions you---who want to think---will 
find discussed in coming issues of 
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Heywood Broun Answers 
Walter Lippman 


Here is Mr. Lippman saying, “‘It is 
vain to suppose that our problems can be dealt with by rallying the 
people to some crusade that can be expressed in a symbol, a phrase, a 
set of principles or a program. If that is what the progressives are look- 
ing for today they will look in vain. The objectives to which a nation 
could be aroused in something like unanimity are limited to war or to 
some kind of futile or destructive fanaticism.” 


And what does Mr. Lippman suggest 
3s a substitute for plan and organization ? So far as | can understand, 
he could give us nothing but “’the open mind” and “unceasing discovery 
of truth.’ 

But to Mr. Lippman there seems to be 
something mutually exclusive between the search for truth and the deci- 
sion to put 4a conviction into action. This seems to me not warranted in 
the history of human thought. Voltaire stands as the man who most 
fervently expressed the nature and necessity of free speech. But Voltaire 
did not act upon the principle of forever weighing facts and going down 
into his grave without committing himself to a single cause. 





| It is not impossible to listen to a man 

and fight with him at the same time. There is always the chance of 

exchanging ideas in the clinches. Or, to continue a sporting metaphor, 

| Mr. Lippman seems to feel that life is a game of hockey in which the 

| only object is to pass the puck back and forth and never take a shot at 
the goal. If you shoot, the thrust may miss or be blocked. 


lt is better, | think, even to be wrong 
upon occasion than to be forever an INQUIRING NEUTRAL. It may 
be true that they also serve who stand and weigh and weigh. But into 
every life must come a time to step right or left, forward or back. 


To put so much insistence upon a pro- 
| gramless existence is to glorify that arch symbol of modern liberalism--- 
| the donkey stationed midway between two stacks of hay. As you 
| remember, he starved to death. He spent his life evaluating the two 
stacks of grain. A\nd since there was no choice between them, he died 
rather than sacrifice his precision. 

There can be such a thing as construc- 
tive fanaticism. | point to the case of Gandhi in India. | see no reason 
why leaders may not rise who will stir us to fight not against Germans 
but against poverty and sickness and prejudice. 














HEYWOOD BROUN. 


From “Ice Seems to Me” 
New York World-Telegram 
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World Policy ... 


ANY FEAR that the colleges had gone nationalistic 
seems about to be dispelled by an obviously rising 
tide of sentiment in favor of decisive action at the 
1932 Disarmament Conference. Some have been 
inclined to take the ultra-conservative tone of the 
Atlanta Congress of the National Student Federa- 
tion as an indication that the colleges, which a 
few years ago voted overwhelmingly for imme- 
diate entry into the World Court, had lost their 
international vision. But that index seems to 
have failed. What last June in the summer con- 
ferences was interest and concern has now galvan- 
ized on Many campuses into definite programs of 
action. Disarmament conferences are under way 
at a score of universities like Bucknell and North- 
western; a campaign is being launched at Yale 
and generally ameng the New England Associa- 
tions for thorough-going education on the issues 
before the conference; similar plans are going 
forward in other fields and a special National Stu- 
dent Committee on Disarmament has been created 
by the Council of Christian Associations to fur- 
nish materials and leadership demanded by the 
leaders in the colleges. And now another student 
organization, the Intercollegiate Disarmament 
Council, has sprung into being to help correlate 
the various student programs, to give publicity 
to student activities for disarmament and to con- 
duct a student poll on the question! Surely no 
one will accuse us of editorial wishful thinking 
when we affirm that the tides are rising! 

And it is none too soon. The situation is 
gravely urgent. We usually do not quote Sr. Mus- 
solini as an authority on international matters, 
but we believe his opinion in this case will not be 
discounted as that of a professional internation- 
alist. “The most ardent enthusiasm must be com- 
bined with the most sincere and tireless goodwill 
to enable this conference to avoid failure; since 
if it failed it might have to be considered as 
merely the prelude of utter disaster. . . . We are 
faced with a most terrible dilemma, namely the 
recreation or the destruction of civilization.” 

The problem, therefore, is not so simple that 
one successful disarmament conference will solve 
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EDITORIAL 


it. This is a campaign in which advance must 
be made on more than one front at the same time. 
A long range strategy is needed by every Student 
Association—a World Policy which will remind it 
constantly of the total task ahead. Such a World 
Policy fortunately has been formulated. In terms 
of a local cabinet it might be stated thus: 

1. We want a strenuous campaign of Christian in- 
ternationalism on this campus; therefore we will ap- 
point our strongest and most interested students to the 
Christian World Education Committee. 

2. We will see to it that through meetings, discus- 
sion groups, bulletins, reading, conferences, etc., the 
campus is kept informed on international affairs. 

3. We will make more significant our membership in 
the World’s Student Christian Federation as an actual 
functioning Christian internationale. 

4. We will do at least one definite thing this year to 
promote international goodwill: we will support some- 
one like Bancroft or Hoover or Yergan, or we will 
begin an international project like Tech-in-Turkey or 
S. M. U.-in-Brazil. 

5. We will enlist ten or more of the best students in 
college for Christian service overseas. To be fully 
informed concerning present-day opportunities for 
such service, we will send an able delegation to the 
Buffalo Convention. 

6. Because of the imperative urgency of the 1932 
Disarmament Conference we will take initiative in 
organizing an all-campus campaign on Disarmament. 

For many Associations the preceding presents 
nothing new. For others it will be a new depar- 
ture. Certainly no Association will wait for a 
more timely moment to make the plunge. 

But disarmament, urgent as the need for it is 
to reduce the economic burden and the interna- 
tional hazard of modern military competition, is 
not enough. Twenty-five or forty per cent bud- 
getory reduction, or the question of reduction in 
submarines vs. reduction in dreadnaughts—such 
discussions must not obscure the real need of go- 
ing further; for it is perfectly evident that while 
surgery is needed to eliminate an outmoded ves- 
tige of an earlier militaristic era, it will be only 
by the application of the principles of good health 
that races and nations will live in harmony and 
coéperation even though the physical encumber- 
ment of national armaments has been removed. 
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Milestone .. . 


REPRESENTATIVES of seventy-five thousand stu- 
dents recently met in Riverdale School, New 
York, to consider the present-day demands upon 
the Student Association Movement and how seven 
hundred local Associations may fit themselves to 
meet those demands and to codéperate toward 
them. It was made perfectly clear that a local 
Association’s task is primarily to understand and 
to perpetuate the spirit of Jesus Christ on its own 
campus but that there are certain contemporane- 
ous tasks so great that only a strong intercollegi- 
ate society can deal with them. Reports from 
several conferences revealed clearly the wide- 
spread interest in disarmament; in multiplying 
the number of circles studying about Jesus Christ; 
in bringing the appalling human need of China as 
an urgent challenge before the colleges this year 
—these and others were considered as validating 
in every college a strong Association competent 
to mediate a world challenge. 

To facilitate the development of an even 
stronger intercollegiate movement, the Riverdale 
meeting reached a momentous decision in regard 
to the strengthening of the National Council of 
Student Associations, a decision which was sub- 
sequently ratified by the National Student Com- 
mittee itself and sent to the General Board of the 
Y. W. C. A. Under this decision the National 
Committee, without breaking the historic fellow- 
ship with the Y. M. C. A. and without disturbing 
the happy and helpful relations which field by 
field have been worked out with the different 
State Committees, would assume complete respon- 
sibility for the control and direction of all the 
aspects of the Student Christian Movement. It 
has become as clear as sunlight that the only pos- 
sible future for the Association in the student 
field is to identify itself without reservations with 
the religious aspirations and self-determination of 
the Christian leaders of the colleges and univer- 
sities. It has always been a central characteristic 
of the Y. M. C. A. promptly to adapt itself to the 
needs of men and boys under changed and chang- 
ing conditions and the decision of the General 
Board in January will be awaited with wide- 
spread confidence. 


The Significance of Mr. Gandhi .. . 


TO STUDENTS the rise of this small and weak 
but miracle-working man to a position of world 
fame and influence comes as an inspiring evi- 
dence of the sheer power of truth and self-sacri- 
ficing good-will or love. The future of civilization 
easily may rest in the ability of men to see this 
fact of life and in their willingness to devote 
themselves to it. For Gandhi is not a freak. Un- 
usual though he is, his greatness comes from his 
disciplined ability to utilize forces in the very na- 
ture of the universe which in our mechanized age 
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are seldom recognized and even more seldom ap- 
propriated. No one who knows anything of the 
strange incongruities in Mr. Gandhi’s personal 
philosophy (his attitude toward modern inven- 
tions or his reverence for the sacred cow for ex- 
ample) will want to make any quick or sweeping 
comparisons with the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
but it is significant, for those of us who want more 
light about the real springs of the abundant life, 
to see the close parallel between the daily life of 
Gandhi and that of Jesus. An all-pervading sense 
of stewardship to God, a rigid practice of devo- 


tion and prayer, a life utterly given to.the good } 


of others; these central factors in the life of each 
and in varying degree in the lives of innumerable 
others throughout history should lead us all to 
think seriously and to experiment with abandon to 
see if in this direction we too may find the prin- 
ciples of life that will give poise, satisfaction and 
creativity in the midst of our modern confusion 
and impotence. If, in any measure, this be true 
there is absolutely nothing so important for stu- 
dents and Student Associations this year as to 
include at the very center of all else they do, a 
program of study of the life of Jesus as the pio- 
neer or pattern (to use a psychological term) of 
what life may be. 
6 


Clipped from the college press 
The Brave Front... 


RUSHING THROUGH things! How often we feel 
that this is what we are forced to do in college. 
We skim through all subjects, acquiring just 
enough information to serve as table talk. 

We have no time to think through our creed in 
religion or behavior, so we develop a nicely am- 
biguous surface philosophy and hurry on to the 
next thought or the glimmerings thereof. We 
must know and do everything superficially. The 
philosophy of to-day is embodied in that collegiate 
classic, “Oh, well, I’ll wear the socks anyway; the 
holes are all below shoe level, so what does it 


"9? 


matter’? 


Quite true, what does it matter? If we succeed 
in impressing our contemporaries with the fact 
that we are athletic, clever, talented, and popular, 
what does it matter what gaps in real knowledge 
and experience are hidden under this brave front? 
Does it matter that in our headlong struggle to 
make one or all of these impressions, we accom- 
plish nothing beyond the impression? Or is it 
possible for us to stop rushing through things long 
enough to attain a certain depth of thought, a 
tidiness of mentality which cannot but be lacking 
to those whose surfaces are so smoothly shellacked 
with superficial knowledge? Is it possible that 
this policy might in the end bring more satisfac- 
tion? —VASSAR MISCELLANY NEWS. 
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ir COLLEGE— 


Whay? 


NEARLY a million American young people are 
enrolled in American colleges and universities, 
and of this impressive number three hundred 
thousand are freshmen. America takes these facts 
calmly; it alone of the nations of the world has 
determined to offer a higher education to one out 
of every eight of college age. Even in a depres- 
sion period we are spending nearly two billion dol- 
lars annually on higher education. 

Is it worth while? Many say, no. Do these 
men and women gain enough from the experience 
to justify the time and money expended, often pro- 
vided through real sacrifices at home? In many 
cases, no. How may a freshman gain the most 
from his first crucial year in college and best jus- 
tify the financial investment that he represents? 


Should Students Study ? 


College, it need scarcely be said, is first of all an 
intellectual experience. In every institution there 
are dull teachers; in every institution some 
courses are required that probably are not the 
best intellectual experience for the individual 
student. I nevertheless hope that you will deter- 
mine to find some intellectual task that interests 
you, some brain problem that you will work upon, 
even beyond assignments. You will be advised 
“not to let your studies interfere with your col- 
lege life.” If you want to make your own conclu- 
sions on this question, get a copy of William T. 
Foster’s little book with the engaging title Should 
Students Study? It can be read through in two 
hours and will help you determine the place in 
your scale of college values to which you will rele- 
gate your intellectual tasks. 

If you find your studies hard, get all the help 
you can from your teachers and class advisers. 
Remember these simple suggestions: budget your 
time and daily spend a reasonable amount on to- 
morrow’s lessons; study in the place most helpful 
for concentrated intellectual effort—usually by 
yourself, in a well lighted, ventilated room; learn 
to use your study time effectively, by quick review- 
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ing, clear and simple note-taking at lectures, con- 
centration on important points and deliberate 
neglect of insignificant ones. Thorndike the psy- 
chologist thus summarizes his advice on mental 
hygiene: “For mental efficiency get an interest 
in what you are doing; for protection from men- 
tal strain, get sleep enough.” Unfortunately, more 
than ten: per cent of this year’s entering freshmen 
will have been dropped for scholastic failures by 
next June. Eighty per cent of these students 
have brains enough to succeed if they cared to 
work hard and use their brains efficiently. If 
your I. Q. is low, make up for it by a high “G. Q.” 
—your gumption quotient, backbone, determina- 
tion. 


We're Collegiate Now 


But studies will not and should not take up all 
your time. You do not want to become an intel- 
lectual hermit. “The proper study of mankind is 
man.” One of the greatest privileges of a college 
education is in the new contacts it can give, the 
new types of people you meet. One of the most 
worth-while experiences of my sophomore year 
was living with a Catholic roommate. In your col- 
lege will be students who come from parts of the 
country distant from your home, and from homes 
which differ from yours in culture and wealth. 
Probably there are students from the Orient and 
Europe; you can learn from them, and even help 
international relations, in perhaps a small way, 
by making friends of these strangers within our 
academic gates. Even your teachers may have 
something to give you as friends outside the class- 
room, if you will seek them out! 


An unfortunate feature of college life is its 
emphasis on uniformity; you will dress and talk 
“collegiate,” all your surroundings will tend to 
make you “go with the crowd.” Be yourself. 
“The way we do it at old Yale” is not the best way 
for all Yale students, in spite of the song. A cen- 
tury ago a Frenchman visiting our colleges de- 
nounced the “tryanny of the mass”; five years 
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ago a thoughtful English critic of American col- 
lege life claimed that its worst feature was the 
lack of individuality, the insistence that all stu- 
dents think and act and dress alike. Culture is 
well nigh indefinable, but one thing it certainly is 
—individual. Try to find music in poetry to 
which today you are deaf, beauty in painting to 
which you are now blind. President Hyde sum- 
marizes the desirability of broadening your hori 
zon in his familiar Offer of the College: “To be 
at home in all lands and ages; to count Nature a 
familiar acquaintance, and Art an_ intimate 
friend; to gain a standard for the appreciation of 
other men’s work and the criticism of your own; 
to carry the keys of the world’s library in your 
pocket, and feel its resources behind you in what- 
ever task you undertake; to make hosts of friends 
among the men of your own age who are to be 
leaders in all walks of life; to lose yourself in 
generous enthusiasm and codperate with others 
for common ends; to learn manners from stu- 
dents who are gentlemen, and character from pro- 
fessors who are Christians, this is the offer of th: 
college for the next four years of your life.” 


The Wide World 


Another purpose of the college experience is 
training for service to the state. This aspect of 
education makes little appeal to the average fresh- 
man. He is not yet a voter; politics seems to him 
au rather dirty business characterized chiefly by 
graft and low intelligence. America herein differs 
from England in the political interests and aspira- 
tions of college trained men and women. The 
freshman who is alive to his opportunities will 
read a daily paper giving honest news of the 
progress of his state; he will be wiser still if he 
also keeps abreast of national and international 
problems by reading a daily paper with a broader 
point of view on all such matters than usually is 
found in our lecal American papers. If his mind 
is working, he will look at the weekly magazines 
of opinion and try to arrive at a balanced point of 
view by reading both liberal and conservative 
publications. If there are worth-while political 
and international relationship groups on _ his 
campus, he will know what they are discussing 
and perhaps share in their meetings. He will try 
to learn a little about prohibition, German repara- 
tions, states rights, Facism, American interven- 
tion im Central America, fair wages, Russia, 
disarmament, capital and labor, marriage stand- 
ards, and birth control. Some day soon he will be 
called on to do his part in solving these questions 
which we older folk have failed to do. 


The Seriousness of Leisure 


One other purpose of college also seems far dis- 
tant to the average freshman: training in the 
right use of leisure. Unemployment is a serious 
national problem today. Mental unemployment— 
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the vacuum most Americans feel when forced to 
provide their own intellectual recreation—is a 
prcblem equally serious. Most of us rely on 
others to relax us—watching others play football] 
or act for us in the movies. The uses to which an 
undergraduate puts his free time is rather a good 
test of the sort of person he is. Ex-President 
Little of Michigan once wisely remarked: ‘Most 
of the problems of American students arise from 
the unwise or stupid use of their leisure time.” 


A Non-Quit Scrub 


Try to do something, while in college, outside 
cf class work. If you have any athletic interest, 
go out for a team. There is a fine memorial on 
the campus of Northwestern University, erected 
in appreciation of a graduate. “He played on the 
scrubs for four years and never quit.” The man 
who makes his letter gets plenty of fame; the fel- 
low who goes out for the team and never makes it, 
but never quits, gets something too that is very 
much worth while. If you are interested in writ- 
ing, try to make one of the college papers. If you 
can be an officer of your class, or on your student 
council, that is good training. So are the musical 
organizations. Any worth-while activity, whole- 
heartedly done, is worth while for the satisfaction 
it gives you now and the training it gives for later 
life. 

Think Straight 

No college course is complete unless it helps the 
student toward a personal philosophy of life. In 
some college circles it is considered smart to pose 
as an atheist or an agnostic; again, many students 
arrive at a conviction of honest disbelief. And 
that is far better, no doubt, than professing a 
faith which one does not possess. An unfortunate 
characteristic of collegiate religious thinking is 
the pose of leaning over backward, pretending 
unbelief in God or any god. Quite often, how- 
ever, this is merely a manifestation of laziness in 
facing the issue or of cowardice in thinking the 
problems through. Once colleges imposed beliefs 
on their students; less than a century ago none 
would be given a degree at Oxford or Cambridge 
unless he subscribed to the Articles of Faith of 
the Established Church. Once religion was based 
on fear; today’s freedom is a challenge to think 
straight and form your own philosophy. 

Professor Palmer defined the aim of education 
as “the giving of ideals, motive forces for the 
guidance of conduct.” If you go to college with 
such an aim you will find that religion has a 
supreme place for you; the religious forces of the 
institution — chapel, church, Christian Associa- 
tion—will be of help to you. At least, if you are 
sincere, you will give them an opportunity to 
serve you. Christianity is the faith of those who 
are striving to find the best way of life; Christ is 
the supreme example for the followers of such a 
quest, in college or out. 
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BY L. L. LEFTWICH 
. 


WELL do I remember the “pep” rally held in 
Mandel Hall on Friday night before “Red” Grange 
and ten inferiors were to invade Stagg Field on 
Saturday. A prayer meeting could not have been 
more solemn. The Maroons literally shook in 
their boots. ““Teddie’”’ Lynn’s wise cracks and even 
the band failed to retrieve the lost nerve of the 
Maroon crowd. Finally the “Old Man” was called 
on to save the situation; stocky, serious, he 
mcunted the platform and in a calm voice said, 
“Football is not a matter of great teams, great 
offensive, great defensive, great stars. Football, 
or rather great football, is a matter of great emo- 
tions. I predict that the game tomorrow will not 
be won by any break or misfortune but rather by 
great emotions. The team that has the great emo- 
tions will win, tomorrow and every other time, 
because that team has paid the price in training, 
discipline and coéperation. We play a brilliant 
team tomorrow. Grange probably is better than 
they have described him; we know what we are 
up against; but remember there will be eleven 
Chicago men on that field every minute and forty 
more on the bench crying to get in. And eleven 
fellows pulling together will always defeat the 
most brilliant ‘star.’ ” 

The game was played. before a crowd forty 
thousand strong. Grange showed his charm; he 
raised his crowd out of their seats time after time. 
But in the third quarter a slight injury forced 
him out of the game and “Grange out” meant 
“Illinois out.” Chicago won the day, or was it 
Stagg’s “great emotions” and confidence in his 
men that won? 

Exhaustion 


Leaving these sublime heights let us look in on 
a so-called educational situation during the open- 
ing week at, let us say, Utopia College. Homesick 
freshmen are herded into dusty lecture rooms for 
the eighth time in four excruciating days. Today 
they are to be told “How to Use the Library.” 
This lecture by the Head Librarian or (Head 
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Rwing Galloway 


“Football is a game of Gr:at Emotions” 


Dean) might well have been printed and distrib- 
uted; but no: “Boys and girls you have at your 
command a wonderful opportunity, etc. . Our 
library consists of 40,000 bound volumes and 
18,500 pamphlets, unbound magazines, etc. 

We no doubt have the most outstanding coilections 
on this and that and so on infinitum . . . Selah.” 
Then a forty minute—cr was it forty hours?— 
detailed explanation of the library system. Ques- 
tions are called for. A meek girl asks where the 
library is located; another asks about the closing 
hours. Exhaustion normal responses are 
past. Forty “subs” are not sitting on the bench 
crying to get into the library! 

The Freshmen are marched into the chapel 
where further instructions about further details 
are further emphasized. But Orientation 
Week does end and classes are to start next morn- 
ing! The professors go home, exhausted. 

An cbserver would at this point note traces of 
disillusionment in the weary faces of the frosh. 
So this is orientation! As they gravitate toward 
dormitory rooms, they secretly hope that the 
upperclassmen (who are to entertain them that 
evening) may be more interesting. And they are 
not disappointed. 


> 


Exhilaration 

The evening meal is announced; grace has 
barely been said when Fatty Hogle pounces on 
four unsuspecting Freshmen boys and in com- 
manding tones shouts: “Fresh Fish stand up!” 
Laughter . . . applause. “Now you birds sing 
the Alma Mater!” The “Poor Fish” look stricken. 
They go into a huddle. How about “Sweet Ade- 
line,” bellows a soph. As a compromise the “Fish” 
fake a version of That’s My Baby and are relieved 
to find full approval and rapport during the rest 
of the meal. “Not so bad for Tau Delta,” some- 
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one suggests. Before the meal is over new friend- 
ships have begun to be felt. The returned upper- 
class girls have invited the Little Sisters to their 
rooms after ten “but don’t tell the dean of 
women!” 

The heat of the day is over. . . A full moon 
illuminates the campus freshmen girls in 
charming evening gowns are escorted by tuxedoed 
upperclassmen. Freshmen boys, edging over to- 
ward a group of college girls, are suddenly cap- 
tured by the untiring “Fatty” who organizes them 
into a shirt tail troubadour brigade. . . . Soon the 
group reassembles . . old songs are sung . 

a ukelele . . a calm cool wind stirs the trees 

. the president of the student body speaks of 
friendships; of loyalty to dear old Utopia; of the 
gridiron, place of action. Adolescent frosh expe- 
rience an awakening spirit of adventure and new 
life. . . . The new ones are asked to tell their 
first impressions . . ambitions, hopes, fears of 
failure are reborn, rising out of the ashes of 
Orientation-W eek-Requirements. Ten long strokes 
from the tower clock and Upperclassmen Orienta- 
tion is over. But strangely enough the faculty 
have cut this session. The most effective session 
in the four long dreary days! 

Orientation is over for the faculty, but the 
upperclassmen now give their “course.” The 
Freshmen learn more in the next four hours than 
they got in the preceding four days, Poor fish, in 
their B. V. D.’s, must scale the wall of yon so- 
rority house to be greeted with a shower of toma- 
toes or water and to be threatened by a stern 
night watchman. The still night is punctured with 
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the whir of paddles and Freshmen are told what 
men do and do not do in said fake fraternity, hav- 
ing already paid their five dollar initiation fee. 

The Little Sisters slip up to the big sister’s 
rooms and no man knows what goes on behind 
those locked doors. But there is reason to fear 
that the deep dark secrets of the administration 
and faculty have been divulged. “Freshmen girls 
date only athletes.” “The scholastic go in for 
Delta Delta only.” “‘Smoking Luckies does reduce 
one.” This night of orientation leaves freshmen 
wiser, more sophisticated and less responsive to 
the Sunday-school bell that peals out so vigorously 
a few hours after retiring. 


Interpretations 


The psychological string for these isolated beads 
is this: “Stagg is able to awaken enthusiasm in 
a sophisticated college student body over a medio- 
cre team by calling football a game of great emo- 
tions. Annually he demonstrates his rare ability 
to make mediocre athletes beat a Princeton team 
or other great teams. Football under Stagg is 
adjustment not only to athletic situations but to 
mental and emotional situations. Stagg can out- 
coach supercritical upperclassmen and work mir- 
acles in a community where college sports are giv- 
ing way to commercial athletics. Were librarians 
and deans as alert as Coach Stagg, line-plunges on 
hot days in stuffy rooms with dryer-than-dust lec- 
tures would be abolished. Could the faculty real- 
ize the futility of certain so-called disciplinary 
courses; could librarians and orientaters and col- 
lege deans be made to see the bad psychology of 
much of our curricular orientation and could they 
realize the effectiveness of the indifferent upper- 
classmen in teaching each new freshman class— 
things might happen. 


Side Show or Big Top 


The faculty put on their show in American col- 
leges and they sell many season tickets; but only a 
few students who attend become well adjusted to 
life. The upperclassmen put on their side show and 
sell out even standing room—and few show-goers 
know or care that they have missed the circus. It 
is only spirits like Stagg that are able, through 
thirty-nine years, to get in on these simultaneous 
shows and then sponsor an educational meeting 
after the rush of a weary day—a meeting where a 
common burden is shared and future action 
planned. If the dog is to wag the tail let the fac- 
ulty not rely with confidence on weeks of orienta- 
tion, systems of faculty advisors or grading 
systems as we now know them. The present dual 
system of education, i. e., that of the faculty and 
that of the upperclassmen and other minor sys- 
tems too numerous to mention, has brought malad- 
justment to many undergraduates. The freshman 
is sorely torn; he is stretched between two impos- 

(Turn to page 49.) 
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BY HENRY P. 








f HAVE been speculating lately on what must 
be going on in the minds of the leaders of our 
country, financial and political, when they dis- 
cover time free from their preoccupation with 
business difficulties and the needs of the unem- 
ployed to consider the developments of the past 
eighteen months. 


Optimism 


The following would seem to be the facts which 
might well occupy their thought: In the autumn 
of 1929 there began a crumbling of the business 
and financial structure of the nation which 
reached a temporary climax in the stock market 
crash of December. It had been foreseen for 
months, even years, by every intelligent and far- 
visioned observer in this and foreign lands. The 
most fearless had not hesitated to predict its ad- 
vent and its probable serious proportions. Its 
inevitableness was apparent not merely to every 
intelligent student of finance but to many and 
many an economic novice who “knew in his bones” 
that the existing excessive inflation was unsound, 
that the heralded prosperity was fundamentally 
unreal and that the illusion could not permanently 
endure. When the crash came, groups of the most 
eminent leaders in various areas of national life, 
brought together by President Hoover, joined in 
unanimous assurances to the country that its ex- 
isting business. structure was fundamentally 
sound; that the present depression was primarily 
psychological, that if we all got busy and reas- 
sured one another that all was well, within a very 
short period the nation’s economic health would 
be well back to its normal prosperity. In the 
spring of 1930 Sir Josiah Stamp, one of the fore- 
most British economists, visited this country and 
conferred with most of the outstanding leaders of 
finance and government. He tried to convince 
them that we were confronting the probability of 
serious economic maladjustment. Without excep- 
tion they reassured him that although there might 
be minor difficulty here and there, no single in- 
dustry would be seriously affected and no single 
community would seriously feel the burden of un- 
employment. 

What did the events prove? Within twelve 
months after the confident predictions of our lead- 
ers, within six months after Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
warning and its confident rebuttal, there were 
five to eight million men unemployed, the most 
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VAN DUSEN 


crippling business depression in the past half cen- 
tury, no realistic prospect of return to normal life 
and work within the next several years, a mood of 
serious and fundamental pessimism slowly creep- 
ing across the minds of those who sense most truly 
the realities of our present outlook. 


Failure 

How shall we explain this disparity between 
the confident predictions of our business and gov- 
ernmental leaders and the actual development of 
events? There would seem to be four possible ex- 
planations. We might say that it was the failure 
of ignorance. Our leaders simply did not and 
could not foresee what would occur. But such an 
interpretation is to impute to them a stupidity 
which is hardly credible. We might suggest it was 
failure of character,—that they knew well enough 
what was coming but deliberately told an untruth 
in order to save their own reputations. This ex- 
planation also is, I take it, incredible. Or, we 
might attribute it to the failure of judgment. 
Perhaps they foresaw what was coming but, fear- 
ing the psychology of panic and failure, deliber- 
ately kept the truth from the public in the wild 
hope that some kindly Providence might avert the 
impending disaster. But their own definite state- 
ments make this explanation impossible. Is it 
possible that there is a fourth interpretation 
which comes closer to the truth, that here we are 
at the most delicate and difficult point in the 
whole range of ethics—the moral responsibility 
for truth which a man did not consciously see but 
which he might have seen and because he might 
have, should have seen? It is at the crucial point 
where ethical devotion quickens insight and quick- 
ened insight controls action. Is it possible that 
our leaders failed to foresee the inevitable devel- 
opment of events because they were not suffi- 
ciently devoted to the truth—determined to know 
the truth at any cost—to be able to foresee what 
must occur? In other words, that failure—the 
failure from which millions of their countrymen 
are enduring suffering today—was a failure in the 
profound sense of public responsibility. 


Precondition 


It seems to have been a basic conviction of 
Jesus that there was a direct causal relation be- 
tween determination to know the truth and its 
discovery : 


between the quality of a person’s 
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spiritual and moral integrity and his capacity for 
insight and wisdom. This, indeed, underlies all of 
Jesus’ teaching. “Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God.” “Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, seek and ye shall find, knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you; for everyone who asks, receives, 
and he who seeks, finds, and to him who knocks, 
it shall be opened.” “If the eye is single, the 
whole body is full of light.” “Not everyone who 
says, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he who does the will of my Father 
which is in heaven,” and especially, ““He who wills 
to do God’s will shall know the truth.” 

There is a moral precondition for the discovery 
of truth. It is a very simple assumption or con- 
viction but it involves tremendously farreaching 
implications. It implies that the life of this world 
of curs at its very core is moral, ethical, spiritual ; 
that every man who is honest with himself must 
rec. gnize this fact and the perennial battle with 
the forces of wrong; that each man will also rec- 
ognize that this is the central battle of his own 
life; that he must needs feel an inextinguishable 
inner impulsion to give his life in alliance with 
and service to the highest; that only by a life so 
purified and attuned and dedicated may great 
truth be seen. Or, to state it positively, to the 
life so purified and attuned and dedicated, truth 
and right are increasingly revealed. The discov- 
ery of truth, therefore, is not primarily a matter 
of information or shrewd reasoning or great wis- 
dom, as we usually use that word, but rather a 
matter of attunement, the attunement of our 
spirits or purposes to the motif of Reality, the 
purpose of God which we all dimly but adequately 
recognize because it is also the motif of our own 
highest natures. 

A Reasonable World 

Do you see why that must be so? God cannot 
have made discovery of himself the prerogative of 
the intelligent. A world which meted out even- 
handed justice so that all virtue brought its own 
reward, would be a world in which virtue and 
prudence would be identical, and therefore be a 
world unsuited for the achievement of character. 
A world in which God stood at the street-corner 
of life as obvious as the nose on one’s face would 
be a world in which religious belief would be 
equivalent to worldly wisdom, therefore a world 
ill-suited for the making of true religion. No, 
ours is the kind of world in which complete as- 
surance of its reasonableness is possible only for 
those who strive to prove it reasonable; the kind 
of world in which vital religion is achievable only 
through faith—not “believing what you know 
ain’t true,” but striving for what you know should 


be true. 


And though at times our passion for 
lcgic raises protest against the apparent unrea- 
sonableness of such a world, it is silenced by the 
central temper of our spirits which recognize that 
it is in precisely such a world that we would 


choose to live. Only in such a world can courage 
achieve character and faith make belief secure. 

It is true in public life—the moral precondition 
for the discovery of significant truth. Surely, we 
suffer today from no lack of information or intel- 
ligence. Our poverty is a poverty of a high degree 
of ethical responsibility. It is even more true in 
personal life. I once knew an undergraduate who 
came to the end of his sophcmore year in college 
completely confused in mind and spirit. Unbelief 
seemed as reasonable as belief. Surely, agnostic. 
ism was the best a person could do. For his sum- 
mer vacation he chanced to go to a camp for boys 
of the city tenements run by the undergraduates 
of his college. He went with no other thought than 
two weeks of fun, no higher purpose than to share 
two weeks of his time with these youngsters. He 
stayed two months instead of two weeks. For 
the simple humanity cf these wriggling, lovable 
urchins made its way into his heart; he gave him- 
self whole-heartedly to them. And as the summer 
wore on he discovered that a deep peace was 
quietly creeping into his life. The cobwebs of col- 
lege sophistication had cleared away and life 
seemed very much more simple and very much 
more clear and significant than it had. The con- 
fusion, the complexity of the world were still 
there, but they had faded out to the horizons of 
life—they were peripheral and no longer central. 
And in the center there was a deep simplicity. 
Most of it seemed comprehended in Kant’s great 
summary: “The starry heavens above and the 
moral law within.” Unwittingly he had put him- 
self in the circumstances which Jesus prescribed 
for the illumination of our minds, the atmosphere 
of simple, honest doing for others. The condition 
for the knowledge of God and for the knowledge 
of life which we most desire is never a set of reli- 
gious beliefs nor the guidance of intellectual acu- 
men. It is, not merely willingness to do God’s 
will, but eagerness to know it and doit. It isa 
sharing of the purpose of God. 


“To see things as God sees them is to see them 
as they are. We must, then, share the outlook of 
God, if we are to read aright the problems of life 
How can this be done unless we love what God 
loves, want what God wants, long to see those 
things happen which may cause joy in heaven, and 
strive to bring about what God would have done— 
unless that is, our wills are one with the will of 


God.” 


“If we are ever to have a world civilization, we must have a world religion. . . 
some common understanding about the meaning of life.""— Walter M. Horton 
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LOOKING AT THE COLLEGES 


FROM THE 





A graduate of California Christian College 
and a student at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, the author of this personal experience 
went to Kentucky to spend his summer vaca- 
tion in service to striking miners and their 


families. His identification with their suf- 
fering in the spirit of Christian comradeship 
led to his arrest and imprisonment. 


e 


“Say, you read our letter wrong. We didn’t say, ‘All 
was well here.’ We said, ‘All was hell here.’” This 
was my welcome to jail. Questions on how they got 
me on the charge of criminal syndicalism and how I 
kept out of jail so long were soon followed by. the 
more serious and penetrating inquiry, “What is hap- 
pening on the outside?” 

Facing the electric chair or long prison terms were 
sixty men whose first thoughts were about the revolt 
of the laboring class against the tyranny of the owning 
From jail it Seemed that the college student is 
quarantined and isolated from realities of the class 
struggle, that the student mind is being cast into a 
planned apathy. Here in the Harlan jail are men— 
brawny, husky, strong, coal miners. Should they be 
playing football on some campus? They have imagi- 
nation, determination, courage—and a goal. They saw 
anew organized society on the horizon—a society where 
the workers had food and clothing, where the dreaded 
diseases caused by undernourishment (now raging 
through Harlan County) would be eliminated, where 
low wages, long hours, oppression by company gun- 
men were to be gone forever. They saw, in their new 
world, their children going to school instead of being 
kept out (as is now the case) because they haven’t 
clothes and cannot afford to buy their own textbooks 
in Harlan County. They saw homes—workers’ homes 
in that organized society. No more will they be 
thrown out of company houses on thirty-minute no- 
tices. No more will they be subjected to the humilia- 
tion of being kept from a post office located in a com- 
pany store, or from visiting a grave located in a ceme- 
tery on company property. No more will they be 
forced to trade at company stores which charge twenty 
to forty per cent and sometimes literally hundreds of 
per cent higher than at private stores. No more will 
they be exploited to make profits for others. Life in 
that new society will be more sacred than property. 

These Harlan miners faced death! They are leaders. 
That’s why they are in jail. Association with them 
has increased my faith in the ability of the working 


class. 
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class to produce its own leaders. 


It was a temptation, 
in jail, to look askance at college students as potential 


leaders for a new day. Nevertheless, in the colleges 
lie vast resources of power. Students must choose 
whom they will serve. 

While the imprisonment of a college student like 
myself calls forth naticn-wide publicity and protest, 
scores of workers, unfortunately, are given but a pass- 
ing thought by those who make so much of a student. 
Undeserved privilege! It was difficult, while in jail, 
to retain faith in the college groups who failed to see 
the underlying issues which sent to prison these scores 
of miners, practically every one of them a married 
man with a large family to support. For thirty-seven 
days I lived with these men charged with “murder,” 
“criminal syndicalism,” and “banding and confederat- 
ing.” We talked about how they lived; I learned that 
their families are starving, that their hopes for the 
future are dim. They have earned their way through 
life by hard and courageous work, while I have been 
accepting privileges from society through educational 
and religious institutions. From any logical or so- 
cial point of view, I should have been the last person 
to accept release from imprisonment, but at the men’s 
own command, with their unanimous vote, I accepted 
release. I am convinced that not a single man is 
guilty of the charges against him. Never, until every 
one of them is released, can I rest easily. Nor, should 
any college student! 

A stiff upper lip and a courageous smile character- 
ize these miners. Many now languish in jails about 
two hundred miles from Harlan. Not only do they 
face trial, there, with a jury of “Blue Grass” farmers 
who are traditionally unsympathetic with the moun- 
taineers and struggling miners, but, already without 
funds, their families in need, they must pay for the 
transportation and expenses of any witnesses in their 
defense. 

Will not the student world come to the rescue of these 
men facing the electric chair? If religion and educa- 
tion are in reality sources of power, then the person 
who draws upon these sources must go a long distance 
before he can prove his metal in contrast to the 
strength of these leaders of miners. In accepting my 
release from prison I confess my weakness. Appeal- 
ing to students, I confess my spark of faith that other 
students will go farther. 
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A Book Revieu 
BY KIRBY PAGE 


* 


THIS is the third volume* in the series edited by 
C. F. Andrews and records the story of Mr. 
Gandhi’s famous nonviolent struggle against in- 
justice in South Africa. Tolstoy wrote that he 
regarded this campaign in the Transvaal as “the 
most essential work, the most important of all the 
work now being done in the world.” 

This book is of more than historical signifi- 
cance. An understanding of what happened in 
South Africa during the twenty years of Mr. 
Gandhi’s residence there is essential to a compre- 
hension of current events in India. It was there 
that Mr. Gandhi reached his convictions concern- 
ing nonviolence and forced his weapon of non- 
coéperation. 

Mr. Gandhi went to South Africa the first time 
because of failure in his law practice in India 
after admission to the bar in London. Through 
his brother’s influence he received and accepted an 
offer to go to South Africa in behalf of an Indian 
company which had a claim for $200,000 pending 
in one of the courts there. For a year Mr. Gandhi 
settled down in Pretoria and devoted himself to 
the legal question which had brought him to the 
city. Eventually the case was won and he re- 
turned to Durban. Prior to sailing he was given 
a farewell dinner at the home of a friend. By 
sheer chance he happened to glance at a para- 
graph in a local newspaper headed “Indian Fran- 
chise,” which described a bill pending before the 
Legislature designed to deprive Indians of their 
right to elect members of the Natal Legislative 
Assembly. After a prolonged discussion of the 
whole situation, Gandhi was persuaded to post- 
pone his departure for one month and lead the 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 
AT Work 


opposition to the disfranchisement bill. The fare- 
well dinner was thus transformed into a working 
committee, and the month’s delay was destined to 
be lengthened into a further stay of twenty years. 

During the next two decades Gandhi devoted 
himself with tireless zeal and exceptional effi- 
ciency to the task of securing justice for his ex- 
ploited countrymen in South Africa. At one 
time his earnings from his legal practice reached 
the sum of $15,000 per year, most of which was 
used in the crusade for the removal of oppressive 
and discriminatory practices against Indians. 
Countless meetings of protest were arranged, pe- 
titions were circulated, a weekly periodical was 
published, delegations were sent to England and 
to India, strikes were directed, and most signifi- 
cant of all, an extensive and prolonged campaign 
of passive resistance, or Satyagraha, was organ- 
ized. 

Mr. Gandhi was arrested and imprisoned time 
after time. Once he was attacked and beaten by a 
discontented minority among his own followers. 
A mob of Europeans assaulted him and would 
have killed him except for the timely appearance 
of an English lady. The endurance of insults was 
an almost daily necessity. Yet Gandhi was able 
to keep himself entirely free from bitterness and 
hatred. Due to the religious training received 
from his parents, the reading of Hindu scrip- 
tures, the study of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the influence of Tolstoy, he had become thoroughly 
imbued with the doctrine of nonresistance and the 
gospel of returning good for evil. Not that he 
believes in “passivism” or acquiescence in the 
face of injustice. On the contrary, he advocated 
the utmost opposition to wrongdoing; even to the 
extent, if necessary, of laying down one’s life in 
the effort. But only by the use of non-violent 
means. Hatred must be resisted by love, violence 
by meekness, cruelty by suffering, inhumanity by 
forgiveness. Not hopeless resignation nor violent 
antagonism, but an unceasing effort to overcome 
evil by doing good. Upon this foundation rests 
the strategy of Satyagraha, which means truth- 
force, love-force or soul-force. 

Fourteen years after Mr. Gandhi landed in 
South Africa the crowning insult of all was in- 
flicted by the enactment in the Transvaal of the 
Asiatic Registration Act, which required all In- 
dians and Chinese to register and leave their 
finger-prints upon record, as if all were actual or 
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potential criminals. The significance of this 
measure will be enhanced by remembering that 
it did not stand alone but was the climax of a long 
series of discriminatory acts. With so much at 
stake, Gandhi and the other Indian leaders urged 
their countrymen to disobey the law by refusing 
to register and to accept the consequences, how- 
ever serious. This policy was adopted and an 
eight years’ campaign of Satyagraha was inaugu- 
rated. Before success crowned their efforts in 
1914, just prior to the outbreak of the World 
War, the Indian community in South Africa en- 
dured terrible hardships and exhibited amazing 
fortitude. Ten thousand Indians were ultimately 
sent to jail. 

Finally, after a storm of protest had been 
raised in India and the Viceroy had publicly de- 
fended the Satyagrahis of South Africa for their 
civil disobedience, General Smuts and his col- 
leagues were compelled to capitulate. The $15 
poll tax was repealed, marriages celebrated ac- 
cording to Hindu and Moslem rites were legalized, 
changes were made in the form of registration, 
the entry into South Africa of educated Indians 
was facilitated. 

Mr. Andrews has shown rare judgment in his 
collection of material and great skill in weaving 
the events into a fascinating story of those event- 
ful days. 


Shall We Maladjust the Freshmen? 
(From page 44.) 


sible goals: he wants a degree so he outwardly 
conforms, but he wants, too, the social approval 
of the upperclassmen. 

A. Herbert Gray, of England, speaks of a 
“blight,” intellectual and spiritual, which seems to 
have settled on our undergraduates. He feels that 
it is abnormal for American student bodies to be 
cynical. 

Mencken and Bertrand Russell have a wide au- 
dience in university intellectual circles and mal- 
adjustment is widespread. Student strikes against 
compulsory chapel or arbitrary college officials 
are not unheard of in American colleges. What 
if the Dean of Personnel, seeing the plight of 
students, should diagnose the cause of the spirit- 
ual and intellectual “blight” and invent some sort 
of a codperative student-faculty forward-pass that 
will redeem a grave situation and bring back to 
American colleges “great emotions” and moral 
victory? Such a course is dangerous but impera- 
tive. I see little hope in working out personnel 
systems effective enough to redeem the incom- 
patible organizational duplicity in our American 
college education. Perhaps the Counselor must 
become the mediator between these two educa- 
tional systems, helping to integrate and unify the 
two and synthesize the entire process. 
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The Philosopher's Chair 








1AM going to suggest two practical conclusions 
to be drawn from the conception of religion as set 
forth in this column last month. 


The first is that we must make full provision 
for the nonrational elements in religion. In order 
to have a full grasp of the relevant data upon 
which our reason must work it is necessary to be 
receptive to all the values of life, to cultivate our 
appreciation and our loyalties, to live deeply and 
earnestly, to respect our own meaningful insight. 
The experiences which come to us in these ways 
are not contrary to reason but reason cannot 
create them. Nor can reason take their place. 
It can do no more than select and criticize, draw 
inferences from and bring order into these expe- 
riences when once they are given. The narrow- 
ness of the modern man who takes seriously only 
those experiences which can be measured and 
understood by the sciences with greatest prestige 
in his decade, leads men further from the vast 
and rich truth of things than any of the old reli- 
gious dogmatisms. Professor Whitehead has put 
this with almost cruel emphasis in the first chap- 
ter of The Function of Reason. Says he, “The 
obscurantists of any generation are in the main 
constituted by the greater part of the practi- 
tioners of the dominant methodology. Today sci- 
entific methods are dominant, and scientists are 
the obscurantists.”” The whole book furnishes an 
excellent corrective to the dominant emphases on 
many acampus. There is a sense in which reason 
must have the last word but only as an arbiter in 
dealing with the results of experiences which rea- 
son cannot create and which the rationalist can 
easily inhibit or destroy. 

The second conclusion is based on the idea that 
one of the most stable of our higher experiences 
is the experience of loyalty. Today there is much 
controversy between the advocates of the personal 
and the social emphases in religion. It seems to 
me that much of this controversy fails to recog- 
nize the importance of the social emphasis for 
personal religion. Social idealism which is of any 
value is primarily a personal experience of loyalty 
to a person, a movement, a cause, an ideal, or the 
welfare of millions of persons. This loyalty is a 
vital root of personal religion. All forms of the 
Christian religion are or should be ethical, and are 
thus closely related to the experience of loyalty. 
If that experience of loyalty is unrelated to the 
overcoming of the social evils which are the 
causes of unnumbered cases of personal evil, it is 
operating in a vacuum or a fool’s paradise. We 
could well drop most of the contrast between the 
words personal and social if our religion is to be 
rooted in loyalty. JOHN BENNETT. 


Passing Events 








As | try to spear the important passing events 
this month and spread them out here for perusal, 
I feel like a Dakota farmer in the midst of a grass- 
hopper plague. There are so many of them that 
they darken the sun, like some sinister cloud of 
foreboding; they come so thick and fast that one 
cannot maintain a proper perspective. Not that 
I want to be an alarmist or that I am interested 
in confusion, but look at a few of these items- 


Riots and Elections .. . 


As I write, I have before me the press reports of 
serious rioting of the unemployed (by the papers 
called “Reds’) in Glasgow, Manchester, and a 
number of industrial towns in Lancashire. Lon- 
don has had its share, and Bristol narrowly 
averted an open clash of marching demonstrators 
and police. In several towns the rioters smashed 
shop windows and helped themselves to food or 
anything else in reach. When news of the police 
action in quelling the disturbances reached Par- 
liament, one of the members made a tempestuous 
speech in the course of which he said, “We are 
going to Glasgow to do what we can to defy law 
and authority. If we are going to jail we won't 
be satisfied. You will have to take our lives or we 
will take yours. We are not going to stand by 
and see our people clubbed.” 

These incidents, important in themselves, are 
fraught with greater significance when they are 
seen as surface indices of a widespread discontent 
among the laboring classes in Britain. The prin- 
cipal occasion (though not the cause) of class bit- 
terness is the reduction of the unemployment in- 
surance benefits by ten per cent. It is interest- 
ing, as another has pointed out, that a ten per cent 
cut in the “dole” in England should precipitate a 
national crisis; while “America will worry 
through another winter of unemployment without 
any recognition by the federal government of the 
nation’s responsibility for the misery of the un- 
employed.” Is that an index of the comparative 
social consciences of the two countries? Or is it 
an index of a more militant (because longer ex- 
ploited and better organized) labor movement 
which makes its demands vocal? Whether it be 
due toa more delicate social conscience or to a 
more virile and virulent labor movement, the pres- 
ent crisis in Britain has definitely accentuated the 
lines of the class struggle. 


Reverberations ... 





Echoes of the British disturbance—or symp- 
toms of the same ailment—are the reported battle 
of 2,000 “reds” with the police in the streets of 
Cleveland (“A howling, booing mob of com- 
munists marched to the City Hall tonight in a 
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rainstorm and engaged in scores of fist fights with 
the police”), the continued reign of terror in Har. 
lan, Kentucky (the New York Times’ special cor. 
respondent writes, “Responsible officials of Har. 
lan County and sober-minded coal operators fear 
a revolt of miners this winter, instigated and led 
by Communists and the I. W. W. By revolt.] 
mean just that—revolution and a seizure of the 
reins of government in the county’), and the 
march of 600 striking miners in Esteran, Sask., 
streets, resulting in a pitched battle with the 
police, the death of two strikers and the serious 
wcunding of two more and a girl. I recount these 
samples of important industrial conflict here, not 
with any desire to sound an alarm, but just to re. 
mind ourselves that this is a rather grim business 
we are facing. And by the way, if anyone has not 
yet read Tom Tippett’s When Southern Labor 
Stirs now is the time. And then read Louis 
Bloch’s Labor Agreements in Coal Mines. These 
two contrasting pictures should make you think, 


Cuts... 


By far the most encouraging news to emanate 
from the White House in a good long time is the 
present move for naval reductions. The London 
Treaty for the limitation of naval forces set a 
limit within which all nations concerned might 
build. Our Big Navy men of course wanted to 
build up to that limit. But even though other 
considerations did not bring a curtailment of 
naval constructions Mr. Hoover’s passion for 
economy has brought a cut in naval expenditures 
for 1933 of $175,000,000. Is one too hopeful if he 
lets escape just one little sigh, with the pious wish 
that this may be the actual beginning of a naval 
holiday which will in turn usher in a determined 
effort for drastic arms reduction? Of course, 
there is immediate back-fire from the navy heads; 
let.the peace forces reply with encouragement to 
the presidential policy. Now is the time for every 
good man to come to the aid of his country. 


Hot Spots... 


Developments worth watching just now in- 
clude: the Sino-Japanese quarrel in Manchuria 
and the League of Nations’ part in attempting 
settlement; the course of the new strike in Law- 
rence, Mass., made doubly important by an “un- 
bending attitude of both sides” and the fact that 
“the strike involves the conservative majority ele- 
ment affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, as well as radical groups’; the future of 
the “Swope Plan”; the latest work of the miracle 
men of Finance; the Indian Round Table Confer- 
ence in London; the perennial battle at C. C. 
N. Y. over the presence of military drill on the 
campus; and of course, any progress toward an 
effective conference in Geneva next February. 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 
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Correspondence 








Our Geneva Correspondent 


Written from Graz, Austria, where leaders of South- 
eastern Europe met for an intercollegiate 
internaticnal conference ) 


To AMERICAN STUDENTS: 


It was intensely inte esting to see students of South- 
easte n Eurcpe turn from the considcration of the 
inner life to a lively discussion of what they ought to 
do to make the Disarmament Conference a success. 

A young man from the Student Movement of Czecho- 
slovakia, with a burning conviction about th: incom- 
patibility of war with the way of Jesus, was the center 
of the discussion. His name is Francis Laichter, and 
he has recently taken his doctorate at Prague. 

His plea was not immediately convincing for more 
than half the students p esent came from the dis- 
armed countries of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
with a fraternal delegate from Germany. Some caustic 
remarks were made about the way the victorious na- 
ticns—such as Czechoslovakia—were talking about dis- 
armament, now that they had got what they wanted! 

Yet in the end there was unanimous agreement. A 
Hungarian student said: “In a meeting of Christian 
students like this we find it possible to lay aside our 
nationalistic rivalries and to come to a solution of our 
difficulties. Perhaps some day we—or others like us— 
will be representing our nations around a council 
table, and then in the same spirit we shall solve our 
problems.” 

The Czechoslovakian Movement, although it is not 
strong in numbers, was able to report that it had been 
instrumental in defeating in parliament a bill intro- 
duced by the Minister of War to put military training 
in the schools. 

It was under the inspiration of the Czechs that a 
common program was adopted by the Student Move- 
ments of Southeastern Europe, consisting of four 
points: (1) Bible study groups dealing with the re- 
lation of Christianity and war; (2) study circles to 
discuss the press of the respective countries, and the 
programs of the political parties in the light of Chris- 
tianity; (3) propaganda and study to emphasize the 
importance of peaceful methods of solving disputes, 
such as the Hague Court idea; (4) a special week of 
prayer, beginning November 29th, for the success of 
the Disarmament Conference. 


These discussions went forward in an old castle— 
Schloss Plankenwarth—near Graz in Austria where 
the annual conference for the leaders of the Student 
Movements of Southeastern Europe met this year. In 
addition to the countries already named there were 
delegates from Yugoslavia, France and England. 


The meetings were rather more cheerful than those 
of the League Assembly which I had attended in Ge- 
neva immediately before going to Graz. Disarmament 
was a subject much discussed both in the plenary ses- 
sions of the Assembly and in the meetings of the 
“Third Committee.” 

I was present when Hugh Wilson, representing the 
United States, took a seat with the Third Committee 
to discuss the proposed armaments truce of one year. 
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The prompt way the United States accepted the invi- 
tation to be rep esented in an advisory capacity was 
much appreciated. 

I heard the speech of General de Marinis of Italy 
detailing the suggestions of his country for the arma- 
ments truce, in the hope that it would provide a better 
atmosphere for the Disarmament Conference. He 
said he was not sugg¢sting a treaty—because it would 
be impessible to get such a pact negotiated and rati- 
fied in time to be of any use—but rather a “gentle- 
man’s ag eement.” 

In the midst of these discussions came the news of 
the threat of war in Manchuria and the Council of the 
League realized that it was going to be put to a dcci- 
sive test to see whether it could handle a question in- 
volving a major power with a permanent seat on the 
Council. 

Up to the present, even the friends of the Council 
must admit that it has “fumbled the ball’; but it is to 
meet again, so there is yet a chance for it to act ina 
determined fashion. Its difficulties have becn enhanced 
by the meagerness of the reports from Manchuria, by 
the crisis in Grcat Britain and by uncertainties as to 
the attitudes of the United States. However, Lord 
Cecil has acted for his country in a very able way, 
and it is certain that he will exert himself to the ut- 
most to prevent war. CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


“Triumph” 
THE EDITOR: 

I cannot resist an enthusiastic outburst over the 
verdant issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN which has just 
come. It marks the best yet as a prophetic and realistic 
guide for new students; and at the same time it con- 
stitutes a dare to oldsters to make life pioneeringly 
Christian. The emphasis upon the world’s need as a 
criterion for college living is tremendously impressive. 

The attractive makeup with its clever use of print- 
ing and photography is a triumph in itself, but the 
variety of opinion, the freshness of its approach to the 
age-old business of starting a new college generation 
on “the merry road to knowledge,” the irresistibility 
of its appeal to courage and enthusiasm, make this 
issue remarkable. 

“A Modern Student Discovers Jesus,” lying as it 
does at the heart of the magazine, silently suggests 
that such a discovery may reveal the heart of life 
itself. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH WALKER INGALLS. 

Bucknell, ’24. 
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ROUND WORLD 


Bridging the 
China Sea 
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Dr. Kawaga 
of Japan 
visits Shanghai 


College 





In All Passion Spent V. Sackville West has Lady 
Slane say, “I am going to wallow in old age... . I 
want no strenuous young people who are not content 
with doing a thing but must needs know why they do 
it.” No words could better describe the strenuous 
youth in the Student Movement who, with sometimes 
startling ingenuity, find ways of expressing their con- 
cern for a more Christian world. In the face of such 
variety and vitality all the Ladies Slane must be 
supremely unhappy. The term Christian World Edu- 
cation is usually used for the Association Committee 
responsible for this World Policy, but to be true to the 
facts education must be expanded beyond its usual 
academic definition. For action as well as searching 
inquiry and discussion is one of its chief character- 
istics, as abundantly demonstrated in these pages this 
month. 


Buffalo 


Eight hundred colleges in the United States and 
Canada are expected to send from two to twenty dele- 
gates apiece to Buffalo, New York, on December 30th. 
At that time and place will meet for the eleventh time 
in forty-four years the International Quadrennial Con- 
vention of the Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions. For five days of the Christmas vaca- 
tion (through January 3, 1932) these 4,000 students 
will consider together the relation of intelligent mod- 
ern Christians, and of a Christianity that claims world- 
wide values, to the actual world we are living in. 

The platform addresses will cover three heads: 

1. Humanity Uprooted: a critical analysis of the 
world of today and of Christian missions as they 
confront that world. 

2. Effective Missions Today: some first-hand case 
studies: 

3. The Missions of the Future: accounts of front-line 

experiments and the trends they indicate. 


~ 





China - 


Bucharest 


Buffalo . Holyoke 


A Farewell to Arms 





A pageant is being written especially for the Con- 
vention. It is brilliant in concept and is to be artisti- 
cally staged. 

The unique opportunity of the Convention is afforded 
by the Round Tables. In these sessions delegates will 
discuss mutual interests with experienced leaders. A 
few who have already accepted are Professor Kenneth 
S. Latourette of Yale; Bishop Francis J. McConnell; 
Professor Daniel J. Fleming of Union; Walter Judd, 
M.D., of Fukien, China; Professor Samuel M. Zwemer 
of Princeton Seminary and of Arabia; Kirby Page, 
Editor of The World Tomorrow; Dr. John Mackay of 
Mexico. 

Quotas have been assigned to colleges. Delegates 
need not be students committed to foreign mission 
service. Any student interested in a fair appraisal of 
the Christian Way outside the Nordic culture is wel- 
come if he can find a place in the quota of his college. 
Application may be made through the college Christian 
Association. 


China 


In this cable from David Z. T. Yui many Associa- 
tions will find a cause urgent enough to arouse even 
the dullest campus. Relief is needed imperatively, now. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will gladly furnish further in- 
formation and will forward funds by cable to the 
China committee: 


Serious flood catastrophe grows as fuller facts be- 
come available. Aérial survey Yangtse and Hwai 
Rivers indicates 50,000 square miles rich farming land 
flooded, causing loss uncounted lives, crops, houses, 
farm animals, grain in storage, in addition to im- 
mense destruction in large cities. Estimated twelve 
million people involved. Today added catastrophe re- 
ported Yellow River region. Details not available but 
may be equally destructive. Unprecedented situation 
requiring mobilization national resources and making 
urgent assistance of friends abroad. Government 
providing administration expenses so that all funds 
will reach needy. Y. M. C. A. devoting main energies 
this task now and for some months working in co- 
éperation National Flood Relief Commission. 


Bucharest 


The Confederation Internationale des Etudiants was 
founded at the suggestion of the French National 
Union of Students at a meeting in Strassbourg in 
1919. The original members of the organization were 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Spain, Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania and Poland. 

It has often been said that the “C. I. E.” reflects 
sometimes with too great faithfulness the political 
situation of its time. It is difficult to see how this 
could be otherwise. Students, unless they be blind, 
deaf and dumb, can scarcely avoid being influenced by 
general currents of opinion. The Thirteenth Annual 
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Congress of the Confederation, held at Bucharest, 
Roumania, during August, 1931, demonstrated clearly 
the growing nationalism, misunderstanding and jeal- 
ousy between student groups in all parts of Europe. 
Certain national student organizations have concen- 
trated on practical centralized programs, attempting 
to develop an organization capable of mirroring ac- 
curately the student opinion of their various nations. 
An attempt was made at the Bucharest Congress to 
centralize student activities in one main office in 
Switzerland. Such a proposal immediately called forth 
violent objections from those national unions in which 
various departments of the Confederation are located 
at the present time. Students, representing those 
countries, believing that such action would result in a 
loss of prestige for their student organizations, suc- 
ceeded in defeating the plan for centralization. 

In order to understand the difficulties confronting 
such an organization one must realize the different 
methods of approach taken by various student groups. 
In Southern and Central Europe, where students are 
tending to become more and more radical in their 
political beliefs, they express an overwhelming desire 
to enter politics in order immediately to change exist- 
ing conditions. Student organizations in other parts 
of the world tend to concentrate on a program which 
is less political and which deals primarily with ques- 
tions affecting student interest along purely academic 
lines. This difference in approach and the very ap- 
parent lack of codperation in developing a practical 
program of international understanding and goodwill 
resulted in six national student organizations express- 
ing their intentions of withdrawing from the Confed- 
eration. This action does not necessarily represent a 
lack of interest in international affairs. However, it 
does demonstrate clearly the difficulties of an organi- 
zation whose European membership is on a state basis. 
The partial dissolution of the Confederation Interna- 
tionale des Etudiants at Bucharest merely supports 
the contention that individuals will not suffer indefi- 
nitely under the oppression of an unjust peace. 

As a result of current economic conditions American 
students are becoming more and more interested in 
international affairs. They are also gradually coming 
to realize that the organizations capable of doing con- 
crete, constructive work in the field of international 
understanding are those quiet, unassuming groups of 
people who are concentrating on developing an intelli- 
gent student opinion before attempting to direct the 
activities of American students along given lines by 
means of propaganda and emotional appeal. 

E. R. Murrow, 
President, N. S. F. A. 


McMorries and Bone 
Student Secretaries 
in the 


Southwest 
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Holyoke 


Over two hundred students and student leaders, 
European, American, Asiatic and African, represent- 
ing thirty-nine countries and every race, creed and 
shade of political belief, were brought together for 
nine days on the extraordinarily beautiful campus of 
Mount Holyoke College to consider the problems of 
“The University in a Changing World,” to thresh out 
moot issues, find new perspectives in personal con- 
tacts and feel their way to the common ground that 
will make some sort of united student action possible 
in the crisis the world faces today. 

It is International Student Service’s self-appointed 
goal “to awaken slumbering consciences,” to “shake 
up” the apathetic. The American student’s indiffer- 
ence to politics, to international affairs, to general 
questions, is an old stumblingblock. It requires some- 
thing like the acute contrast such a conference pre- 
sents between the European student’s interest, knowl- 
edge and activity in government affairs, testified to by 
scores of delegates, and the apathy and ignorance of 
our own student body, to shock us into a desire to do 
something about it. 

For the European delegates, the conference was an 
opportunity to consider in an objective light the prob- 
lems that loom so closely and oppressively on the con- 
tinent. To the Americans, young, not for the most 
part polylingual and only vaguely aware of the bitter- 
nesses that divide the continent, it offered at first no 
great surprise that these representatives of groups, 
countries and factions so violently opposed should meet 
so courteously, discuss dynamite-charged issues so 
frankly, and hear each other out with so much equa- 
nimity, even when the views presented were diametri- 
cally contrary to their own. 

Only as they realized bit by bit the unpleasant real- 
ity of the issues that divided these co-delegates did the 
Americans reach a real conception of what Interna- 
tional Student Service is succeeding in doing, what its 
value is as a neutral ground, for such discussions. 

In the European group were leaders of the national- 
ist German and Austrian student associations, of the 
international socialist student association, of Jewish 
student organizations, Catholic, Protestant, Soviet 
Russian, Chinese and Japanese, French and German 
groups. The delegates represented every quarter of 
the globe from Canada, Mexico and Latin America, to 
the Far East, China, Japan, and India; South Africa, 
Iraq, Australia and New Zealand. . 
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Intercollegiate Disarmament Council 
[0 THE STUDENTS OF AMERICA: 


This school year should witness the farewell to arms 
urgently needed in the present world crisis. The suc- 
cess of the 1932 Disarmament Conference is far from 
assured. Yet it is of vital conccrn to the students of 
teday who will pay for and be cannon fodder for the 
wars of tomorrow. What can we do about it? 

An attempt on the part of American students in 
Geneva this summe_ to answer this questicn resulted 
in the formation of the Intercollegiate Disarmament 
Council. Believing that an intelligent student opinion 
through its effect on public opinion can influence the 
American delegation to the conf.rence, this committee 
prepceses to vocalize active student support. 

On every campus there are a number of organiza- 
tions interested in Disarmament. Ccdperation among 
them is essential. This Council—working with the 
Council of Christian Associaticns and sixty-four other 
organizations—urges the formation of College Dis- 
armament Councils which will include the leaders of 
these groups and the editors of college publications. 

Use all available means for awakening the interest 
of the entire student body—speakers, pamphlets, de- 
bates, study groups, editorials, mass meetings. This 
crystallized opinion will find expression in simultane- 
ous demonstrations throughout the colleges of the 
count y on Armistice Day and on the opening day of 
the conference. On December Ist a uniform ballot will 
be distributed by the council for a national poll of 
students on disarmament. Prepare for this now. 

Rcduction of armaments must be achieved. The 
students of America, if their voices are heard, can play 
an active part in meeting this world crisis. This is 
your opportunity. 

LUTHER TUCKER, Chairman. 


Demonstrated Futility 


Never has the futility of vast arma- 
ments as guarantees of peace been so 
tragically demonstrated as in the World 
War. If it requires a second such dem- 
onstration to convince the wo ld of that 
futility, the whole structure of our civi- 
lization is threatened. In his present 
condition the operation would kill the patient. Never- 
theless, unless some drastic preventive medicine in 
the form of armament reduction is achieved in Feb- 
ruary, the operation is absolutely inevitable. 

What business is it of mine? What can 7 do? are 
questions asked by countless students. If the World 





Disarmament Conference fails, the present college 
generation (who have escaped R. O. T. C.) will still 
be the enlisted men in the trenches and our college 
women the ones to suffer at home in the next war. 
This is not an appeal to cowardice but rather a move- 
ment which is determined to do its utmost to avoid the 
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repetition of the criminal and tragic waste of another 
war by bending all its energies to contribute to the 
success of the Disarmament Conference. 

With a new note of eager inquiry the undergraduate 
may well ask “What can I do?” First, learn the facts 


of the case.* Real achievement by the conference will 
be the result of an aroused but intelligent public opin- 
ion. Let students lead the way. 

The urg.ncy of the disa mament question was 
brought home to some American students last summer 
in the great international experience of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation conference in Switzer- 
land. Study revealed the incredible economic burden 
which the maintenance of huge armaments imposes 
upen the p.oples of the world, a burden the only pro- 
ductive result of which can be war. 

Even in Geneva one could hear the echoes of cries 
emanating from legicns cf American defensive crgani- 
zations. “Look out! These students have been to 
Russia.” The fly in their logical ointment is the fail- 
ure of mcst red-blood<d patriots to realize that a gen- 
eral reduction of armaments by all countries would not 
dec ease the relative military strength of the United 
States. Our defensive power in the category of arma- 
ments would be the same. Even more important, as 
Secretary of State Stimson has said: “There are times 
when less navy and more goodwill will give greater 
security than more navy and less goodwill.” 

Finally, it is time for the righteous nations who 
th ew up their hands in holy horror, and rightly, at 
Germany’s “scrap of paper” cry, to awaken to the fact 
that if the Disarmament Conference fails, they will 
have established another precedent is favor of that 
“scrap” theory. Germany was disarmed at the end 
of the war, in the words of the Treaty of Versailles, 
“in orde* to render possible the initiation of a gen- 
eral limitation of armaments of all nations.” The 
pledges have been made. Limitations are overdue un- 
less pledges are to be flatly repudiated. 

Growing out of the Federation Conference an Amer- 
ican Student Committee fo- Disarmament was 
formed in Geneva. This has since been enlarged into 
the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council with repre- 
sentatives in every part of the country. 

Action on the part of students the country over is 
being pushed through twelve national organizations, 
to be concentrated particularly on Armistice Day and 
on the opening of the conference. Stcps ave being 
taken for adequate publicity in the press for a stu- 
dent poll on Disarmament and for all overt action of 
news value. Send word of any way you have suc- 
ceeded in dramatizing the issue to me (522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) and it will receive publicity. 
Money, too, is urgently needed. 

Let us shake off our traditional apathy and succeed 
in raising a furor loud enough to leaven public opin- 


* Write to the National Student Committee on Disarmament, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y., for. Students and Disarma- 
ment (10 cents) and A Disarmam nt: Political, Economic, Psycho- 
logical (a study syllabus, 20 cents). : 
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ion. As American students we may thus play a sig- 
niicant part in building world peace and establishing 
the Federation ideal of a Christian Internationale. 











LUTHER TUCKER, Yale 
Chairman, Intercollegiate 
Disarmament Council. 


Onward Christian Students 


Can a student movement which has 
taken the name of and pledged itself to 
the adventure of a life based on the 
principles of the Man of Galilee remain 
passive and silent in the face of a world 
disarmament conference? Can _ that 
movement, unit as it is among many 
units which together compose a World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, remain voiceless before an event 
which will send echoes to every corner of the glcbe? 
And can that movement which includes within itself a 
Student Volunteer group dedicated to the great Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise fail to assert itself before 
that which involves the Christian message throughout 
the world? 

It is ridiculous to imagine that students can turn 
tides in Geneva where statesmen deliberate. It is 
mere absurd to suppose that a group of students, 
driven by conviction and led by faith, will stop short 
of the utmost that can be achieved, and that results 
will not appear sometime, somewhere. 

Simply as citizens of this country, as well as world 
citizens we are confronted with the necessity of dis- 
armament. The Paris Pact binds us to the outlawry 
of war as an instrument of national policy, while the 
critical economic situation makes it imperative that 
we bury less of the nation’s wealth in armaments. 
The world could not stand the devastating effects of 
another war. But as Christian students we face more 
compelling and ultimate criteria. Is there any way in 


which a believer in the efficacy of the Christian ethic 
of love can reconcile that standard of life with the 
crime of war? There is little need of piling up argu- 
ments against that suicidal method of settling inter- 
national disagreements. The positive side is the 
important one, and every effective gesture that can 
be made, every significant word that can be uttered in 
support of reducing the tools of war, must find ex- 
pression. No student with any hint of a sense of 
social responsibility can afford to let the occasion slide. 
The time for opinion is past; the time for conviction 
and action—is at hand. 

What can students “do about it?” The answer is 
many-fold, one which the special circumstances of each 
campus must to some extent dictate. But, as indi- 
viduals every student can do certain things, the first 
being the building of a Christian philosophy on the 
subject which can withstand the assault of militarists, 
pessimists and indifferents. Further, each student 
can at least know the facts of disarmament and keep 
in touch with developments on the field. He can join 
peace organizations; and above all, he can express his 
opinion in conversation, in the classroom, in discussion 
groups—anywhere, everywhere. In organized groups 
students can accomplish much in forming discussion 
and reading groups, staging campus mass meetings 
and demonstrations, asking for curriculum courses on 
international affairs and holding model disarmament 
conferences. They can send large delegations to the 
Student Volunteer Convention at Buffalo in December 
where a strong positive answer will be given not only 
to the question of disarmament but to many leading 
world issues. And they can consult experts as to the 
best ways to register conviction at Washington and 
Geneva. There are countless ways and means. «If we 
are a student Christian movement, let’s move! 

CAROLINE ZIEGLER, Wellesley, 
Chairman, National Student 
Committee on Disarmament. 
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Budget 


Your Time! 


EVALUATION of time and energy is vastly more 
important than an actual daily time-card budget. 
Frankly, I must confess that I have never been able 
to make the latter work, nor have I found anyone who 
could. Life, in college or elsewhere, just can’t be 
pigeonholed that way. 

The problem of evaluation involves a frank admis- 
sion of one’s abilities and limitations. Your ability is 
the direct measure of the amount of time you must 
spend in study, in activities. It will be necessary to 
find as nearly as possible how much time your scho- 
lastic load requires in order to carry it as you want to. 
| think this should come first. If you must study fifty 
hours a week to make the grade, then the fifty hours 
are your first obligation. If twenty hours will get you 
as much as you have paid for in tuition and in divi- 
dends on the college investment, then it is obvious that 
vou will have more time for other things than study. 

Evaluation of time must also explain what became 
of most of the hours not spent in study or actually put 
down to the account of specific work or play. I think 
it is quite safe to say that the average student spends 
from four to eight unaccounted-for hours each day. 
Where is the leak? Usually it is study that suffers, 
and many a bewildered student wonders what has hap- 
pened to his grades. The best way to fix this is to sit 
down and ask yourself very frankly just what you did 
with yesterday’s twenty-four “golden hours.” Credit 
hours spent constructively, debit those unassignable to 
anything specific. Then try using the debit hours for 
constructive ends—leaving plenty of time for real pla) 
and social life—and things will pick up at once. 

If they do not, ask yourself, frankly, Do I know how 
to study? If there is any doubt, consult a successful 
student or a professor; if these sources fail, try the 
library: there are many excellent books containing 
valuable aids to study. There is no use budgeting 
hours “boning” over books if you are only being fifty 
per cent efficient. Such is not tolerated in business. 
The best advice, however, is hard work: Edison’s dec- 
laration concerning genius is always a stimulus. 

Accept the inevitable fact that you cannot order 
your day in detail. No one is master of his world to 
that extent. You can, however, discipline yourself so 
that the finer things shall receive first consideration. 
Try starting the day with a “quiet hour.” Some place, 
squeeze in—or better put it. in deliberately—a few 
minutes alone, or with a good book that is not study. 
A man who spends no time alone has nothing to give 
when he is with others. A leisure hour spent in self- 
cultivation is an excellent social investment. 

C. HOWARD HOPKINS. 


Yale. 








IN PREFACE I would like to say that probably I have 
been classed as an “activity” girl. In college I par- 
ticipated in six major activities throughout the four 
years. From the vantage ground of a graduate of 
four months I think that six irons are too many in the 
fire. If I were doing it again I should enter heartily 
into one or two activities and try to do them well 
rather than to scatter my energies and not be able to 
do my best in any of them. 

Freshmen should wait, I believe, at least a semester 
before entering into any activities. This much time 
is necessary for the average student to get his bear- 
ings and make his adjustments to college life. At the 
end of the semester he should be able to decide which 
activities will appeal to him and in which he can find 
his own best development. 

Unless he is very careful, when he gets to be a senior 
the average student will spend most of his time re- 
signing from organizations, thus risking the judgment 
that he is undependable and not willing to work. I 
think it better to be slow about entering into any ac- 
tivities than to rush into too many and then have to 
back out when the pressure gets too heavy. 

Although one may make varied and interesting con- 
tacts through many activities, yet the strain of trying 
to do too much will soon take away the pleasure, leav- 
ing only depression. 

KATHRYN MCFARLAND. 

University of Kansas. 


THE most exacting article in the students’ budget is 
the time allotted to actual study for class recitation. 
Two hours’ preparation for each hour spent in class 
will, in most cases, be adequate. 

After he has arranged for his scholastic time allot- 
ment, preparation for class and class recitation, and 
his personal time allotment, sleep, nourishment, health, 
leisure, and devotions, there should remain in the stu- 
dent’s time budget a place for extra-curricular activi- 
ties—one hour a day, at least. 

Active participation in extra-curricular activities 
can be an asset. It brings one into close fellowship 
with a larger group of his fellow students; it teaches 
him to command himself; it teaches him to respect the 
thoughts and interests of others; it broadens his 
knowledge; it strengthens his character; it raises his 
ideals. 

A time budget will keep the student from the mis- 
take of giving too much time to extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and keep him from forgetting that while he is in 
college he is primarily a student. 


DEAN W. ADAIR. 
Grove City College (Pa.). 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER: THE MAN AND HIS Work. By 


Dr. John D. Regester. Abingdon. $1.50. 


THE FOREST HOSPITAL AT LAMBARENE. 
Schweitzer. Henry Holt. $2.00. 


The other day a girl summed up a freshman friend: 
“Jim hasn’t found any special reason for living. But 
then he doesn’t see any particular point in dying 
either.” 

If the campus sometimes bores you as a vacuum 
unrelated to life, it may not be a bad idea to catch a 
glimpse of someone completely absorbed in the ur- 
gency of living. Next to Kagawa in Japan I doubt 
if there is anyone in the world today who is more of 
a person,—that is, more sensitive to relationships,— 
than Schweitzer of the African forest. He is there; 
there altogether. 

At the age of twenty-three, he was a Ph.D. Before 
long the young Alsatian’s book on Bach and his vol- 
umes on theology together with his skill as organist 
had made him famous. His chair in a German uni- 
versity was a comfortable and privileged one. He 
was on top of the world. 

But his conscience was not easy. The picture of 
Negroes in the dark continent suffering from unre- 
lieved sleeping sickness and ulcers and dysentery, 
would not leave his imagination alone. Here he was, 
beneficiary of the conveniences and controls of West- 
ern civilization. Down in Africa were human beings 
whose bodies festered with sores that were only ag- 
gravated by the witch doctor’s remedies. Why not 
take the dare? 

He threw himself into the study of medicine, mar- 
ried a nurse, and set out for the Ogowe River with 
funds for his high adventure earned by lectures and 
organ recitals. A year before the war we see “the 
fetich man” using his hands like a coolie. A chicken 
house becomes his first hospital. An old camp bed 
is whitewashed and converted into an operating table. 
Within nine months he and Mrs. Schweitzer have 
treated 2,000 cases. These natives, it appears, have 
every disease excepting appendicitis and cancer. 

For an hour or two each noon, he breaks the rhythm 
and steps back into Europe, interpreting Bach or cre- 
ating new harmonies on his zinc-lined piano which de- 
fies the white ants of the forest. When it is too dark 
to operate any more, he sinks himself in the world of 
philosophy behind a mosquito net, and works upon 
books like “Civilization and Ethics” that later will 
stir the thinkers of the West. 

One day he sits beside a Negro awaking from the 
ether. “There is no pain,” cries the black patient in- 
credulously, “no pain!” Then Schweitzer takes the 
black man’s hand in his and tells why he has made 
his home here. It is the love of Jesus that has brought 
him to Africa. As he speaks in the other’s dialect, 
there comes anew to the white physician the meaning 
of those ancient words, “And all ye are brethren.” 

When the war broke out and white men everywhere 
went mad, Schweitzer for a time was deported as an 
alien enemy. When Europe came to its senses with 
the Armistice, he went about playing in cathedrals 
where hatred had frozen French and German and 


By Albert 
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English minds. But the music that he made in 
Europe was not alone to melt the ice of national fron- 
tiers; it was to give him resources to go back to heal 
the anguish of Africa. 

Back at his old station he found his work almost 
undone. The forest had captured the place he had 
cleared. A terrific epidemic of dysentery was in full 
swing. The surgeon and organist and philosopher 
turned engineer. Today he has a small staff of trained 
assistants. There are corrugated iron buildings made 
largely with his own hands. There are rows of hos- 
pital beds as long as two good-sized streets. 

He has contracted disease. His wife and daughter 
have to remain in Europe. But this man, whose cen- 
tral aim is to enhance all life, feels within himself 
such an upthrust of vital force that God is real. He 
has a “very special reason for living.” 

Last August was published in this country The For- 
est Hospital at Lambarene. In this intimate journal 
of Dr. Schweitzer are flashes like this: “‘As we have 
in the hospital hardly a man capable of work, I begin, 
assisted by two loyal helpers, to haul beams and planks 
myself. Suddenly I catch sight of a Negro in a white 
suit sitting by a patient whom he has come to visit. 
“Hullo friend!” I call out, ““won’t you lend a hand?” 

“I am an intellectual and don’t drag wood about,” 
came the answer. 

“You’re lucky,” I reply. “I too wanted to become an 
intellectual, but I didn’t succeed.” 

ALLAN A. HUNTER. 


PROHIBITION AND COMMONSENSE. By Earl L. Douglass. 
Alcohol Information Committee (N. Y.). $2.00 
This book offers to advocates of prohibition an ex- 
cellent textbook—is crisp, readable, interesting, deal- 
ing in realistic fashion with the philosophy and his- 
tory of prohibition as well as with its present status. 
Mr. Douglass finds it difficult to understand why the 
wets spend huge sums of money to change the present 
system if, as they claim, there is more drinking than 
there would be under the Bratt or Canadian Control 
Systems. He makes foolish the wet cry to open brew- 
eries to relieve unemployment and bring back pros- 
perity, by citing facts provided by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce that “every million dollars invested 
in all other forms of manufactures together, from 
1880 to 1914, and even to 1919, gave employment to 
over four and one-half times as many men as did the 
liquor traffic and paid out nearly three times as much 
in wages.” 

Many public-minded, intelligent readers will regret 
the inferences in one chapter against people of certain 
liquor-drinking countries who have _ contributed 
greatly to the making of America. And it will be hard 
for any but the rabid dry, who is wont to make prohi- 
bition the only political issue of importance, to rejoice 
in the high praise of President Hoover which, appear- 
ing elsewhere, would make a good campaign speech. 
Nevertheless, the book is splendid and should be read 
widely before we become too deeply engrossed in the 
1932 elections. H. B. INGALLS. 





































































































THE NEMESIS OF 
Chase. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS. By Stuart 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


College men grow narrow and isolated in their little 
world of athletics, fraternities, movies, dances, and all 
the rest. They are comfortable, contented. Unemploy- 
ment, suicides, strikes, and hunger—all are a far cry 
from the campus. Consequently we grow enthusiastic 
about things as they are—banks and bankers, fac- 
tories and executives; unconsciously we absorb a 
moncy culture until capitalism has claimed fresh vic- 
tims who have become contaminated with the soft lux- 
uries of our business civilization. 

Now comes Stuart Chase to shatter our smug com- 
placency. His writing is always alive, brilliant. He 
sees adventures lying all about. America has been 
organized for the production of things and the coining 
of dollars; it is interested in mechanics and not hu- 
manics. The great majority sell their integrity for 
their position, either consciously or unconsciously. 
What makes a college man choose this profession as 
over against that? Not always because he feels that 
preéminently he is fitted to sacrifice himself for his 
country—as an investment banker, for instance; but 
because he dreams of success in terms of comfort and 
finance. 


How many college men feel that our civilization is 
the best in the world? Read Chase on “The End of an 
Epoch.” Picture America as it is, not as the little 
college utopia has reconstructed it. It may be com- 
fortable to run into New York City from Yale for an 
evening, but what about the realities of living in a 
crowded east side slum? Read the impartial appraisal 
of “Megalopolis.” We all talk about unemployment. 
Have we really thought of the task of ending it as an 
adventure, a pioneering exploit comparable with span- 
ning the Atlantic in a single flight? Can students 
sense the real tragedy of being laid off at forty? 

I wish that this volume could be made compulsory 


reading for all students and that afterwards they 
would think about its implications for them. For it 
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has implications for every college man and even for 
Y. M. C. A. cabinets, and some of those implications 
have not yet been grasped. JEROME DAVIS. 











UNEMPLOYMENT, a Discussion Outline. By Harrison 
Elliott, Erdman Harris, Nellie M. Day and James 
Myers. Association Press. 35c. 








UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS REMEDIES. 
Laidier. 


By Harry W. 
League for Industrial Democracy. 15c. 








THIs UNEMPLOYMENT—DISASTER OR OPPORTUNITY? 
By V. A. Demant. Student Christian Movement 
Press. (London.) $1.00. 


To student groups planning discussion and action on 
unemplceyment, the three books under review are 
heartily recommended. In any efforts toward build- 
ing a new society, the first requirement is an under- 
standing of technical details that are involved. The 
discussion outline, Unemployment, raises pertinent 
questions in this field. Harry Laidler’s pamphlet is 
crammed with information which can be found no- 
where else in such convenient form. 

But above a consideration of “where we now are” 
arise a string of questions such as, What have other 
countries done about unemployment? With what suc- 
cess? Is an economic order which makes widespread 
unemployment inevitable, worth perpetuating? Why 
do we want people employed? For answers to ques- 
tions like these turn to Unemployment and Its Reme- 
dies and particularly to Demant’s stimulating argu- 
ment. 


A TRAFFIC IN KNOWLEDGE. 
COLLEGIAN.) 75c. 


(Order from THE INTER- 


This publication of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation contains incisive analyses of the issues at 
stake in the world-wide trend of secularism; the 
writers are outstanding student leaders, American, 
French, Chinese, Russian. 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s chapter is real subject matter 
for study by cabinets or other groups and is as fine a 
statement of the philosophy of our Student Associa- 
tion Movement as you will find. Pierre Maury’s state- 
ment, with its emphasis upon “revelation,” is foreign 
to much of our thinking; but even though you remain 
unconvinced your American impatience with European 
ways of thinking will be quelled by his fine presenta- 
tion. P. C. Hsu gives a review of the all-inclusive and 
humanistic tendencies of China’s religious heritage; 
he provides a strongly affirmative answer to the basic 
question of the whole missionary enterprise, “Does 
China need Christianity?” V. V. Zenkovsky, leader 
of the growing Orthodox movement among Russian 
emigré students, contributes a powerful presentation 
of the meaning of the Church of Christ in its universal 
sense—an idea of little concern to American students 
but a vital factor in the life of a world Christian 
movement. Visser t’Hooft brings out the full signifi- 
cance of this “traffic in knowledge” in the introduc- 
tion, which is an important section of the book. Out 
of the vastly different cultural heritages certain basic 
points of unity emerge for the careful reader. Faith 
expressed in terms of life will take on new meaning 
for him. 
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Such a flow of life between the many Student Chris- 
tian Movements of all races is the blood-siream of the 
Federation, centered as it is about Jesus Christ, a per- 
sonality greater than any one culture can grasp. This 
“trafiic in knowledge” will begin to make real to many 
the stirring Federation call to students and Christian 
Associations of Ame ica to play their part in establish- 
ing the Student Christian International. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 


FILIPINO IMMIGRATION TO CONTINENTAL UNITED 
STATES AND TO HAWAII. By Bruno Lasker. Pub- 
lished for the Ame.ican Council, Institute of 
Pac.fic Relations. University of Chicago Press. 
$4.00. 


’ 


Bruno Lasker’s study, “Filipino Immigration,” viv- 
idly and henestiy pi.tures for the casual reader and 
the more thoughtful student of Pacific relations, the 
startlingly large and far-reaching problems raised by 
Filipino immigration. The fundamental qu:stion is 
one which Cong ess and the entire citizenry must 
consider, and to which there is no obvious and easy 
answer: “Can the movement of Filipincs to the main- 
land of the United States be stopped in the immediate 
future without injury to American foreign relations 
in the Far East, without precipitating an unwise and 
dangerous change in our political relations with the 
Philippine Islands, without ups<ctting the labor situa- 
tion in Hawaii, without prejudice to the legitimate 
ambitions of the Filipino people themselves?” 

A better book may some time be written, unless 
the very thoroughness of this p eliminary survey dis- 
courages research students from entering the field. 
But until it is written, this one should be read by 
every student of race relations, migration problems 
and international involvements of the Pacific area. 

REGINALD BELL. 


PORTRAIT OF A CARPENTER. By Winifred Kirkland. 


Scribner. $2.00. 


Miss Kirkland’s earlier book, The Great Conjecture, 
was, I thought, one of the most arresting books about 
Jesus to appear in our time. It was a confession of 
faith, a statement of the central influence which Jesus 
had come to have in the experience of the author. 
Logically, Port: ait of a Carpenter anticipates it; the 
present book represents Miss Kirkland’s attempt to 
account for Jesus’ extraordinary personality by an 
imaginative reconstruction of the years of his boy- 
hood and youth. 

It has long seemed to the present reviewer absolutely 
impossible to hold an intelligent view of Jesus—either 
to unde stand his sayings and his actions or to ap- 
preciate his significance—without a fairly thorough 
knowledge of the background against which his life 
was set, the character of Jewish home and community 
life in the first century, the customs and hopes of his 
people, and above all, the distinctive local atmosphere 
in the period of his early years. It is precisely this 


background which Miss Kirkland essays to furnish 
us. The attempt has been made before—in the early 
chapters of Glover’s Jesus of History, in Robertson’s 
Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus, in Rihbany’s The Sy- 
rian Chiist, in Oxenham’s The Hidden Years (all books 
which might well be added to the bibliography )— 
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» » Important and Inspiring Books « « 








Ventures in Belief 


Christian Convictions for a Day of Uncertainty 


edited by Henry P. Van Dusen 


The contributors include 

Reinhold Niebuhr 
Francis J. McConnell 
Henry Wilson Wieman 
David R. Porter 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Henry Sloane Coffin 
Rufus M. Jones 


“Frankly, fearlessly, but constructively and positively, they tell 
what they believe about God, Christ, man, the world, society, 
the church, prayer, the cross, and eternal life. They all face the 
questions of life and faith fairly. There is no begging the ques- 
tion. They are not dogmatic, but personal confessions of faith 
and some of the reasons for the faith that isin them. Certainly 
they are not commonplace; at times they are startling, but they 
are honest and searching.’’——Boston Transcript. $2.00 


Pathways to Certainty 
by William Adams Brown 


author of ‘‘Beliefs that Matter,’’ etc. 


“This is a most excellent guide book to certainty, in or out of 
an age of doubt, for people who doubt or for people who must an- 
swer those who doubt.”—Union Seminary Review. $2.50 


at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








| PEA IR ORE FE ae RE 
he Acid Gest of Christianity Is 


The CHRISTIAN 
ATTITUDE TO 
COMMUNISM 
THE STUDENT WORLD 


a quarterly published by the » » » ) 
World's Student Christian Federation 


will devote its ‘third quarter’’ issue to a challenging pres- 
entation of the appeal of Communism to students in 
Russia, the Far East and Europe and throws new light on 
the world-wide discussion between CHRISTIANITY 
AND COMMUNISM. (Articles by Japanese, Chinese, 


Russian and European student leaders. 
Editor: DR. W. A. VISSER 'T HOOFT 


Yearly subscription price, $1.00 
With THE INTERCOLLEGIAN (both magazines), $1.75 
Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 












































Hens, Pigs, 


and a Preacher 


“| feel called to serve the Burmese farmer 
who works a five-acre farm, lives in a five- 
dollar house on five cents a day, and is try- 


ing to fatten his babies on one cent a meal.” 
-BRAYTON C. CAVE, 





Read the fascinating story of Brayton Cave 


and other farmer missionaries in these new 


books 


TREASURES IN THE EARTH 
By Fred Hamlin 





THE RURAL BILLION 
By Charles McConnell 


> 


THE STORY OF AGRICULTURAL 
MISSIONS 


By Benjamin H. Hunnicutt and 
William Watkins Reed 


> 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


6 


Missionary Education Movement 
(FRIENDSHIP PRESS) 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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but nowhere with more thoroughness and care than 
in this Portrait of a Carpenter. It is clear that the 
writer has conscientiously steeped herself in all the 
material she could discover which might give her the 
“feel” of the life of the times as well as detailed in- 
formation about customs and events. And she has 
been extraordinarily successful in making that atmos- 
phere live for her readers. She is especially happy in 
her characterizations of Jewish home life. But there 
is a second source of insight on the youth of Jesus— 
the reflections of that youth in his own mature words 
and actions. Knowledge of the life of His day casts 
invaluable light upon His career, but the details of that 
career contain unnumbered hints of the youth from 
which it sprang. Miss Kirkland has combed the gos- 
pels for suggestions which might render our concep- 
tion of the “hidden years’ more vivid and more 
accurate. 

It is not to be expected that every reader will agree 
with all the interpretations in this stimulating little 
book. It would be interesting to see it subjected to 
severe criticism by an expert New Testament scholar 

-a scrutiny which I am not competent to give. I have 
a feeling that the author would survive the examina- 
tion with few corrections and much commendation, 
for she has held the fanciful use of her imagination 
under a splendid discipline to facts. Certainly none 
can lay down her book without a truer understanding 
of its central figure and, I think, a fresh eagerness to 
restudy our only completely authentic portrait of Him 
in the four gospels. I would urge every student of 
Jesus to read it, then perhaps to turn to some of the 
complementary books mentioned above, and then, by 
all means, to Miss Kirkland’s confessio fidei, The Great 
Conjecture. HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 


HYDE OF BOWDOIN. By Charles T. Burnett. 
Mifflin. $4.00. 


One of the last books by President Hyde was lec- 
tures which he gave at Culver Academy to the first 
Assembly of Boy’s Secretaries, “The Quest of the 
Best.”” In this fact and in this title we may see hints 
of several outstanding aspects of his striking person- 
ality. He was alert to new movements of thought and 
life and kept in touch with them and with the college 
which, being “fa small New England college,” might 
otherwise have become ingrowing and provincial. He 
refused calls to other posts of educational and political 
significance, including the presidencies at Illinois and 
California. His written and spoken words gave him 
an influence that was truly national, an influence 
which, Professor Palmer of Harvard says, was equaled 
only by that of President Tucker and Mark Hopkins. 
To the reading of his Practical Idealism the great 
Chinese educator and Association leader, Chang Po 
Ling, attributes his conversion. His Three Great 
Philosophies of Life could well be read today both to 
deepen our appreciation of Greek philosophy and to 
demonstrate how far the Christian Gospel transcends 
it. 

Hyde of Bowdoin has been written by Dr. Burnett, 
Professor of Psychology and one of the group of 
former associates who are maintaining and enhancing 
the traditions of a great leader. It is written with in- 
sight, sympathy, reserve and literary grace. 

DAVID R. PORTER. 


Houghton 
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HiGH LIGHTS 


Student-Faculty Conference 

“The purpose of this conference is to provide an 
opportunity for the sharing of experience concerning 
the personalizing of student-faculty relationships and 
the vitalizing of religion in college and university 
life,” reads the invitation to a conference at the Gov- 
ernment Camp Hotel on Mount Hood near Portland, 
Oregon. This conference, organized by the two asso- 
ciations, is an indication of the continuing influence of 
the National Student-Faculty Conference at Detroit 
last Christmas time. 


Freshmen Camps 


Faculty members, alumni, professional men, the 
staff of the Christian Association, undergraduates, 
business men gathered at Green Lane, Pa., to give the 
benefit of their experience to freshmen of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. “Why Go to College?” “How 
to Keep Out of Trouble in the University,” “Pictures 
of Human Suffering in These Days,” “Philosophy of 
Life,” “Place of Religion in a College Man’s Life,” 
“Prejudices College Men Need to Overcome,” were 
some of the subjects the freshmen explored. Fresh- 
men Camps similar to the one at Green Lane were 
held by many colleges—from New York University 
and Johns Hopkins across the nation to Cal. Tech. In 
most instances these camps are planned by the Chris- 
tian Association in codperation with the administra- 
tion. 


A Seminar on Human Relations 


Believing that the time has come for a significant 
advance in amity and codperation between the mem- 
bers of the major religious bodies in the United 
States, The East Bay Religious Fellowship in conjunc- 
tion with the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians recently held a Seminar on Human Relations in 
Berkeley, California. Leading Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant citizens of Oakland and Berkeley are 
united in this religious fellowship in an effort to in- 
crease understanding and appreciation of those of dif- 
fering ways of thought and belief and to destroy 
prejudice. Carrying out this aim, the seminar in- 
cluded round table discussions on “The Cause and Cure 
of Religious Prejudice,” “Religious Conflict and Co- 
Operation in Our Communities”; addresses on “What 
It Means to Be a Catholic” by the Very Rev. Thomas 
F. Burke, Pastor of Old St. Mary’s church, and “Prac- 
tical Aspects of the Religious Minorities Problem” by 
Judge Isidor Golden. 


Petitions Against the R. O. T. C. 


More than 400 students at the University of Okla- 
homa recently joined in a petition attacking compul- 
sory military training. This adds another college to 
the list of protesters, which includes Cornell, Ohio 
State, the University of California at Los Angeles, the 
University of Washington, the University of Vermont, 
and Iowa State College. 
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Reflecting the trends of student thought and 
action—what the campus is talking about 
—what college editors are saying @ @ @ 


le OBIE ie 


Three days at camp helped acclimate these frosh into college (New 
York University Heights) atmosphere 


Colleges and Economic Stress 

The Purdue Exponent interprets the increased en- 
rollment at Purdue University as an indication that 
the people of the state and nation have confidence in 
the ability of higher education to relieve the present 
economic stress. An editorial in the S. M. U. Campus 
asks: “In these days of cock-eyed economics . . . have 
college economics courses anything to offer to a starv- 
ing world? In these days of perverted morals . 
have college psychology, philosophy and _ religicn 
courses anything to offer to a wicked and perverse 
world? In these days of chaotic politics . . . have 
college government courses anything to offer a groggy 
world? If the college cannot train men who can lead 
this dizzy world with unfaltering steps, is the college 
serving a purpose equal to its expense?” 


Assisting Students to Stay in School 


To follow the suggestion made by Walter 8S. Gifford, 
Director of President Hoover’s Commission on Unem- 
ployment Relief, that universities and colleges en- 
courage their students to remain in school, many 
institutions have found it necessary to increase their 
student loan funds and devise other methods of assist- 
ing students financially. The University of Kansas, 
Claremont College, and others have conducted vigorous 
campaigns on the campus for contributions to the loan 
funds. The University of Minnesota has released 
athletic funds for this purpose. At the University of 
West Virginia an economy cottage has been established 
for university women living within a limited budget. 
The fund for this project is being built up by several 
organizations, members of the faculty, students, towns- 
people, and sororities. Minnesota College, Morris- 
Harvey College in West Virginia, and Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, have accepted farm products in lieu of 
money for college expenses. 
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New York Summer Service Group 

Twenty-six students from thirteen colleges in eleven 
North, South, East, and West—spent their 
summer vacation in New York City working in settle- 
ment houses in retu n for their room and board and 
meeting twice a week for lectures and discussions on 
religious, social, and political problems. This project 
has been carried forward for a number of years by 
the New York City Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. Walter 
White, Norman Thomas, Paul Blanshard, James 
Myers, Tom Tippett, Phillips Elliott we e among the 
leaders and speakers this year. The students visited 
the Municipal Market, a night court, Ellis Island, the 
radical centers such as the Il. W. W., Communist, and 
Socialist headquarters, and other places of interest. 


“a? 
states 


Indu fra (, oups 


In spite of economic handicaps student industrial 
research groups met during the summer in Houston, 
Kansas City, and Seattle. Inasmuch as industrial work 
could not be secured by the group in Seattle, the plan 
was altered. The group met twice a week for seven 
weeks, inviting a repr<sentative of one of the major 
social groups to speak at each meeting. The speaker’s 
talk was limited to half an hour and was followed by 
a bombardment of questions from the students. Both 
the conse vative and the radical point of view on the 
questions of poverty, workers’ conditions, unemploy- 
ment, etc., were presented. Many solutions to the 
problems were studied, each different and each em- 
bedying good suggcstions. 


National Masters Conference 


“Religion in Preparatory School Life” is the theme 
of a national conference of preparatory school masters 
being planned by a committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Preparatory School Committee. The confer- 
ence will be held early in the fall of 1932 at a place 
near Washington, D. C. Dr. Boyd Edwards, Head- 
master of Mercersburg Academy, is chairman of the 
committee. 


Preparatory School Mid-Winter Conferences 


The mid-winter prep school conference for the 
Middle Atlantic Field will be held at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., Feb uary 26th-28th. 












The new Dwight Hall at Yale will be the meeting 
place of the New England mid-winter prep school con- 
ference, February 5th-7th. A committee under the 
leadership of Stacy B. Southworth, Headmaster of 
Thayer Academy, is planning this conference in con- 
nection with the Christian Association Cabinet at 
Yale. 


Graft 

To keep student “graft” as legitimate as possible, 
an eastern college has decided to give salaries to clagg 
officers and committee chairmen responsible for college 
dances, binding each to accept no further remunera- 
tion except a maximum of $50 if the profits permit. 
We hear much these days about the “profit motive” in 
industry. What, one wonders, would happen if some 
modern incentive were substituted for such-like college 
functions? 
Bape riments in High r Educatio 

“Undiscriminating education of the masses has 
proved a dismal failure,” the Daily Northwestern says 
in commenting editorially upon the action of North- 
western University in permitting only sophomores 
with a “C” average to continue in the School of Liberal 
Arts. 

Compulsory class attendance, the grade system, and 
the conferring of degrees on the basis of accumulated 
credits have been abolished by the University of Chi- 
cago for the incoming class this year. 

Less sweeping alterations in the organization of 
higher education have been made in colleges in all 
parts of the country: Syracuse University has 
adopted the tutorial system for a few of the most 
brilliant members of the freshman class; the Language 
Departments at Purdue University will free from a 
number of required courses those students who can 
satisfactorily pass certain examinations; Mount 
Union College, Ohio, has placed hours for individual 
conferences with students in the regular schedule of 
each faculty member. 


In Defense of the College 

Chancellor Lindley of the University of Kansas be- 
lieves that “there is no substitute for college.” Says 
he, “Men of great intellectual power have tried to find 
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substitutes for a college education but they have 
failed.” Editorial comment in the Daily Kansan in- 
dicates that agreement with the statement is not 
unanimous even at the University of Kansas. 


Undergraduate Housing Recommendations 
Organization of student life in the new undergradu- 
ate residence halls at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology has been based upon the report of a committee 
of nine undergraduates, appointed by the President 
of the Associated Student Body at the request of the 
Board of Trustees. The committee consisted of four 
three juniors, and two sophomores. Three 
members of the committee were granted leave of ab- 
sence and sufficient funds to enable them to visit a 
numbcr of colleges and universities in Europe and the 
United States. The committee recommended that a 
Resident Associate be placed in each house to serve 
as a counselor and friend but not as a proctor; that 
the conduct of house functions and the maintenance 
f order be placed entirely in the hands of the stu- 
dents; that the affairs of each house be managed by 
a committee of elective officers and that an inter- 
house committee be formed; that each fraternity be 
requested to move into a single house as a group, and 
be asked not to perpetuate its own organization but to 
serve as the nucleus about which house unity and loy- 
would be built and fostered. 


seniors, 


Chinese Students Aroused 

Action on the part of Chinese students in colleges 

the United States was prompt and heated when 
Japan sent troops into Manchuria. The Chinese Club 
at Harvard printed and distributed in Cambridge a 
pamphlet which outlined the situation and appealed to 
the judgment of the world. The Chinese Students’ 
Club at Purdue University issued a public statement 
in an effort to bring to the attention of “American 
friends” real facts and the “belief and opinion of the 
Chinese students here.” 


Study of Inte rnational Relations 

At the University of Kentucky an independent stu- 
dent group is organized for the study of international 
relations “to promote the world interests of peace and 
progress by an unbiased acquaintance with the history 
and culture of nations and by some intelligent under- 
standing of their problems.” All departments of the 
university are requested to codperate in the program 
by means of exhibits, recitals, lectures, and assemblies. 


Secretaiial Change s 

Brand-new student seretaries this year are Luther 
Tucker, Freshman secretary at Yale; Felix Manley, 
traveling in the Rocky Mountain Field; Harry B. 
Taylor, Chairman cf the N. C. S. A. who with ball-bat, 
Bible and corona is cruising among the Prep schools 
in New England. Last year these neophytes in the 
secretarial ranks were students respectively at Yale, 
Kansas and Glenville. Faybert Martin goes to Ala- 
bama Polytechnic, Rueben B. Porter to the University 
of Oregon, EF. B. Shultz to the Central Field. 

Marcia Seeber, back from leave, rcturns to the Sea- 
beck Division; Katherine Duffield is giving part time 
to wo k in the Silver Bay Division; Julia May Ham- 
ilton and Stella Scurlock are on leave for study and 
Alice Brown subs for them in Central and Western 
Geneva. 
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OBERLIN 
offers 
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ASSOCIATION 
with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 

A CURRICULUM 
recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 

AMPLE LABORATORY 
experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 

LIFE 
in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 

DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN; OHIO 
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LIFE-END FIRST! 


A friend of The Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary recently said 
appreciatively that “it tackled 
every problem life-end first!” 
But isn’t that what good edu- 
cation is learning to do in 
every branch? If the engi- 
neering student needs practi- 
|] cal experience, so does the fu- 

ik ture minister. By its function 
| as research department of the 
f Chicago Congregational Union 
and its relation to a large area of rural 
churches, The Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, through its Field Work Department, 
gives its students unusual opportunities to 
study religion “life-end first.” For catalog 
and further information address: 





















Albert W. Palmer, President 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 





























ONCE ONLY © 


can an undergraduate 
share in a 









~ Quadrennial Convention 


of the Student Volunteer Movement! 
2o°¢ 
Your chance is at 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
| December 30, 1931- January 3, 1932 


Theme: The Living Christ in the World of To- 
day. 

Sub-themes: Humanity Uprooted—Effective Mis- 
sions To-day—The Future of World Christi- 
anity. 
















Program: Addresses, round-tables, a pageant, 
plays, moving pictures, international recep- 
tions, etc. 

Send for a syllabus and special price list. 


Delegates are expected from 700-800 colleges in 
the United States and Canada. 


Reduced railway and hotel rates. Write to 
RUSSELL RICHARDSON 


Convention Registrar 


419 Fourth Ave. «» New York, N. Y. 
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THE PERISCOPE 


Time: Midnight, October, 1931. 
Place: Student room on an American campus. 
Action: Two seniors, a junior and a freshman are 
draped over chairs and bed in positions designed ty 
liberate their minds if bodily comfort can do it. 
8 


Junior: I reckon I am pretty dumb but I can’t se 
how you all rate a college education as low as you do, 

Frosh: Same here. You guys make me feel I'd of 
been better off to stick to the job I had in the city, 
Jobs are scarce enough. What's the use of going to 
college if it puts a fellow where you are? 

Ist Senior: That’s a question I have asked myself 
for three years and haven’t had the nerve to answer, 
But for you, Bronc, this pessimism is new. What's 
put sand into your educational carburetor? - 

2d Senior: I’ve been taking old glass-eye Taylor's 
philosophy and— 

1st Senior: How in Hades did you happen to take 
that? 

2d Senior: Had a two-hour hole in the schedule and 
that seemed to be the only cushion course that came 
at a time not to spoil the day. 

ist Senior: I thought it must be an accident. Sorta 
let you down, did he? 

2d Senior: Helz bells, yes! I got curious to know 
what he was talking about and did some of the as- 
signed reading. Now I find I don’t know enough to 
know how little I know. And it’s taken three years of 
college to find that out! 

Junior: And football! 

2d Senior: That’s college, isn’t it? Three years of 
exposure to a campus atmosphere, if you will, and | 
can’t even begin to understand an article by a leading 
educator. That’s what griped me. 

Ist Senior: Who's the leading educator? 

2d Senior: I was supposed to write on a talk Dr. 
Harry Overstreet of City College delivered at the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy. Or-course, old 
G. G. Jones offered to do it for a consideration but | 
was weak for once and tackled it myself. It certainly 
made me mad. I spent three solid hours on it and 
didn’t get but half of one per cent idea of what his 
signals are. 

Junior: Vd rather like to know what there was 
about it that you couldn’t understand? 

2d Senior: It would be quicker to tell you what there 
was that I could savvy. That’s covered by the one 
word “nothing.” 

Ist Senior: Got the article there? Read us a line 
or two. 

2d Senior: He starts off with a quotation from 4 
Danish novel, The Philosopher's Stone, which sounds 
like a fairy tale. Two boys are saved from a ferocious 
dog because to them the dog seems to “stand open” 
and so they are not afraid, and the dog is rendered 
harmless. Then he talks about other dimensions be- 
yond the third. Listen to this, “Do we, like a camera, 
fixate the flow of life into spaced-off individuals?” 
And this, “Christ still lives and we ourselves are not 
yet born.” And here again, “A few spiritual geniuses 
: . seem actually to have broken through the hard 
walls of our ordinary physical life to reappear as an 
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intensified cosmic individuality.” Laugh that one off! 
And then he goes on about “identifying oneself with” 
the objects being studied. He says, “Knowledge that 
is also love of the thing known is really a different 
kind of knowledge.” 

Junior: What for do you want to read that kind of 
hooey ? 

Frosh: It seems to me— 

2d Senior: Well, Heywood Broun, don’t soften your 
column on my account. 

Frosh: 1 can’t tell why, but that stuff makes me 
feel as though it’s true. 

ist Senior: “Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings’! Fact is, there is nothing more true under the 
sun. The trouble is our “higher” education not only 
fails to help us know it but also fills our heads with a 
lot of unrelated theory and facts which kill our capac- 
ity to “feel” the truth when ‘it is intangible. 

Junior: You all sure are talking riddles. What's it 
that’s so true? 

ist Senior: The fact that the world is a much more 
complicated machine than it seems to be and that we 
lose a lot of the kick life has for us because we know 
so little about the less obvious world machinery and 
our relation to it. It’s as though you had an airplane 
and only drove it on the ground like an auto. 

Frosh: Didn’t you learn to see the airplane nature 
of things here in college? 

ist Senior: Yes, but it was in spite of college, not 
because of it. I’ve had to carry on my own research 
project outside of courses. By reading and studying 
I have come to my own conclusions. 

2d Senior: Sounds like a tough job. Do you think 
a dumbbell like me might gain from a little reading 
in those directions? 

Junior: Yes, and where do you reckon a fellow ought 
to start in to study that sort of thing? 

ist Senior: Well, there’s Underhill, and Rufus Jones 
and Glenn Clark, and Canon Raven, and Lloyd Morgan 
and Eddington and Jeans and— 

2d Senior: Hold! I resolved not to stop you until 
[ recognized a name and I’ve heard of those last two. 
What have they got to do with it? 

Ist Senior: They all give a bit toward a mosaic you 
must: build for yourself. 

Junior: Looks pretty tough going for an engineer, 
but I’d like to get hold of some of those books. 

ist Senior: If you birds are serious I will make out 
a list of a dozen books graded to ease you into it with- 
out too great a shock. 

2d Senior: Listens good! lead us to it. 

Ist Senior: Brace yourselves, brothers! You may 
yet begin to think—and that’s dangerous business. 


Note: If you want a copy of the booklist 
address: The Periscope, Room 607, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 
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(an here Be a 
“United “World Student 
(Shristian 7Y(ovement 
“od ay ? 


A TRAFFIC IN 
KNOWLEDGE 


Editor: W. A. Visser 't Hooft 


Contributors: Pierre Maury, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
P. C. Hsu, V. V. Zenkovsky. 


A bees symposium, written by four outstand- 

ing student leaders---from France, the 
United States, China and Russia in exile--- 
is one result of the present study of the 
World's Student Christian Federation to find 
a common Christian message for the students 
of the world. 


These four distinctive approaches to the 
basic problems of life, the result of widely 
divergent national and cultural backgrounds, 
reveal in a striking way both the unity at the 
heart of the Federation and the task before 
it in the face of major differences. 


A Comparative Study in Christian 
Thinking Every Student Not 
Bounded by Nafional Horizons 
Should Read 
Price, 75c. 


Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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THE LEXINGTON HOTEL is located 
in the heart of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel Center, within easy reach of 
the smart shops and the new 
Broadway shows. 








Economy rates 
FOR ONE PERSON 
| (DOUBLE BED) (TWIN BEDS) 


$*350 és $A $5 wii 56 
FOR TWO PERSONS 
Only S$] Additional, Any Room 











SUITES, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
(One or two Persons) $9, $10, $12 


801 ROOMS. Eoch with private 
bath (tub and shower) circulating 
ice water, mirrored doors. 


UEXINGTON 


areas! STREET: H OT E L 
oe, ee wae eer! 



































in NEW YORK 


1000 Rooms All with Bath 





























Single *2': to *4 
Double *4 to *6 























In the midst of the city, 
but away from the noise 














A Quiet Home in the Heart of Things, 
| near Largest Department Stores and 

| Churches and Convenient to 

all Transportation Lines 























1 Recommended Hotel 














PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 









































SHEAR ROBBERY 


Frosh to Librarian: “Would you mind changing 
this for me? It’s the second edition and I haven't 
read the first.” 

° 

“How come they give pledge pins to freshmen?” 

“So people can tell where to take them when they’re 
lost.” Yellow Jacket. 

a 
Swxxt Marix Typxwritxr Co. 
Jxrsxy City 









Dxar Sir: 

What thx hxll kind of a typxwritxr is this? I will 
nxvxr ordxr by mail again. As you can sxx thx silly 
machinx has no lxttxr “x,” you know thx fifth Ixttxr 
in thx alphabxt. I am sxnding it back immxdiatxly 
and if I don’t sxx my monxy back in thrxx days, you 
will hxar from thx bxst lawyxr in Grxxnx County. 

Xbxnxzxr Jonxs, 
HMcC 
Yale Record. 
4 

Dean: “What steps ought to be taken to get stu- 
dents to their classes on time?” 

Bean: “Faster ones, I’d suggest.” Siren. 

a 

“Rudy Vallee is going to do his bit for Harvard.” 

“Yes, he’s changing the name of Massacnusetts 
Avenue to the Rue de Valée.” 

a 
Dentist: “What kind of tooth paste do you use?” 
Freshman: “I don’t use any, sir, my teeth are not 

loose.” 








a 

A lecture, we hear it rumored, is something that 
passes from the notes of the professor to the notes of 
the student without entering the mind of either. 

—Punch Bowl. 
® 

Frosh: “Give me a round-trip ticket, please.” 

Ticket Seller: “Where to?” 

Frosh: “Why, back here, of course.” 

Syracuse Orange Peel. 

. 

Ali Baba: “Open Ses’me.” 

Voice from within: “Sez you?” 
. 

She: “Adieu.” 

He: “You do?” The Cajoler. 
. 

“These seats are reserved for Co-eds. Male stu- 
dents are requested to use them only after the former 
have been seated.” Beanpot. 

| 

Instructor in university Bible class: “We will now 
read a chapter in unison.” 

Frosh (stage whisper): “Hey! Is Unison in the 


Old or New Testament?” —Do Do. 
« 
“And let that be a lesson to you,” said the mailman 
to the correspondence students. Desert Wolf. 


THE 





INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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CROZER 


Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-rent free. 
Scholarships available for approved students. 


Seminary's relations to University of Pennsylvania 
warrant offer of the following courses : 


Resident Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
Seminary degree of B.D. or Diploma. 


Resident Course with emphasis on Reli- 
gious Education and Social Service. Sem- 
inary degree of B.D., University degree 
of A.M. 


Resident Training for Advanced Scholar- 
ship. Graduate Course leading to Semi- 


nary degree of Th.M., University degree 
of Ph.D. 


Address 


MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., 


President 


Chester, Pennsylvania 











The Biblical Seminary in New York 
Dr. Wilbert W. White, President 


DEGREES IN THEOLOGY 
AND 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Biblical Seminary in New York (interdenomina- 
tional) calls attention to the fact that its courses 
leading to the following degrees have been approved 
and registered by the Board of Regents of the Uni 
versity of the State of New York: 

In the Department of Theology—Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology, Master of Sacred Theology, and Doctor of 
Sacred Theology. 

In the Department of Religious Education—Bach 
elor of Religious Education, Master of Religious Edu 
cation, and Doctor of Religious Education. 

In addition the Seminary conducts a Department 
of Missions and a Department of Social Service. 

The most modern pedagogical principles are em 
ployed in all departments. Bible study in one’s 
mother tongue is the organizing principle of the cur 
riculum, but with due regard to the other disciplines 
belonging to each department. 

Write for Catalog, stating department in which you 
ire interested. Address 


Dr Walter E. Bachman, Dean 


235 E. 49th Street New York 
Publishers, THE BIBLICAL REVIEW 











NOVEMBER, 1931 


“it Is Unique” 


said a Y. M. C. A. secretary in 
China. “I know of nothing like 
it in the family of Christian 
periodicals around the world. 
Fresh, forward-looking, and full 
of the right kind of spiritual 
pep. I hope a real campaign of — 
publicity is being pushed in the 
colleges. Otherwise the students 
will not know what they are 
missing.” 





HE WAS TALKING ABOUT 


Far Horizons 


Magazine of the Student Volunteer Movement 
419 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rates: Single subscriptions 


Six subscriptions 
With the Intercollegian ... 


























The Great Need of the Church is 
Adequately Trained 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
LEADERSHIP 


To assist in supplying this need 
s the aim of 


Garrett 
Biblical Institute 


A Graduate School of Theology 
on the Campus of 
Northwestern University 
For detailed intormation address 


President F.C. EISELEN 
Garrett Building, Evanston, Illinois 


























